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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 
RISE, PROGRESS, AND STATE OF PUBLIC OPINION. 


On the Rise, Progress, and Present State of Public 
inion in Great Britain, and other Parts of the 
World. By a Member of the Parliament of 1820.— 

Saunders and Otley. London, 1828. 

Ir is remarkable, that, in a country, perhaps 
the only one in Europe, where the Executive and 
Parliament are bound and controlled by the un- 
seen, irrefragable, though not unfelt, bond of 
Public Opinion, no efforts have been hitherto 
made to define the rise and progress of a power 
to which Kings and Ministers are forced to yield 
areluctant obedience. Various difficulties, how- 
ever, present themselves in an undertaking of 
this kind. The inquiry, were it general, were 
endless, because Public Opinion, in the more en- 
larged sense, is, in truth, the reflected wisdom of 
ages operating on, and controlling the follies of, 
the present time. In other words, it is the aggre- 
gate of individual knowledge and experience, 

leaned from the causes of the rise and fall of 
4 -gone empires ; the misfortunes and successes 
of princes and ministers; and the philosophy of 
universal history, applied to the events and oc- 
eurrences of the age in which we live. It is the 
making the errors of past times subservieat to 
present improvement, and extracting a ‘seul of 
from ‘ things evil.’ It is separating the 

sof the great chain of causes, and seeing 
after what fashion they became united, and how 
they may be dissolved. But in this process we may 
often deceive ourselves, for there are events, the 
causes of which may elude our inquiry, and which 
no industry of ours may be enabled to unravel. In 
going, therefore, beyond the sensible qualities of 
things, we too often go beyond our depth, and 
find ourselves in an element unsuited to our ob- 
servation, because beyond our ken. Therefore, 
the more circumscribed our inquiries regarding 
80 mysterious a power as Public Opinion, the 
greater the chance of our discovering its progress. 

If we do not trace its laws, let us, at least, try 
to find out its leaning and bias; and before we 
proceed to fly, let us learn to walk. 

The author of the volume before us appears to 
be possessed with the salutary caution we would 
enforce. In a sensible and modest preface pre- 
fixed to his work, he states that it is the intention 
of the writer ‘to attempt to ascertain what is 
Public Opinion; to show, that, of late, its in- 
fluence has increased; and that that influence 
depends on certain requisites to its formation,’ 
which are as follows : 

Ist. The degree of information and wealth 
which together may be styled civilization. 2ndly. 
A proper religious feeling. But we will allow the 
author to speak for himself: 

‘ Public opinion may be said to be, that sentiment on 
any given subject which is entertained by the best in- 
formed, most intelligent, and most moral persons in 
the community, which is gradually spread and adopted 
by nearly all persons of any education or proper feeling 
in a civilized state. It may be also said, that this feel- 
ing exists in a community, and becomes powerful in 
proportionas information, moral principle, intelligence, 
and facility of communication are to be found. As 
most of these requisites are to be found in the middle 
class of society as well as in the upper, it follows that 
the power of public opinion depends, in a great measure, 
on the proportion that the upper and middle class of 
society bear to the lower, or on the quantity of intel- 
liggnce and wealth that exists in the community, The 





best opinion on any subject, if made public in a com- 
munity where little civilization or information exists, 
(although these are very different terms, yet with 
people one seldom exists without the other,) may, by 
chance, or through caprice, be adopted by the people ; 
but unless the necessary requisites of civilization and 
moral principle actually exist, such an impression 
cannot be adopted from conviction, and has, therefore, 
little power.’ 

Having defined Public Opinion, and ascertained 
what are its requisites, the author proceeds to 
distinguish it from popular clamour : 


* Popular clamour may be said to be that sort of feel- 
ing, arising from the passions of a multitude acting 
without consideration; or an excitement created 
amongst the uneducated, or amofigst those who do not 
reflect, or do not exercise their judgment on the point 
in question. 

“It has been already stated, that public opinion aug- 
ments in proportion as a community becomes civilized 
and enlightened. Now popular clamour rests on igno- 
rance and prejudice: consequently, the prevalence of 
one cannot well exist with the power of the other.’ 


Among other requisites to Public Opinion, in- 
tercommunication is necessary, which we find 
thus stated : 


' © Facility of communication, one of the other requi- 
sites for public Opinion, is the ease and celerity with 
which people of the same or of different countries may 
have communication with each other, either by roads, 
or by canals, steam-boats at sea, &c. &c.; in short, 
by any method that renders the intercourse cheap, easy, 
and bas yg The advantage of this facility of 
communigation, to thefformation and strength of public 
opinion, arises from these causes; it enlightens the 
people, destroys prejudices, local customs and habits, 
promotes intelligence, assists in spreading general in- 
formation, and facilitates considerably the interchange 
of commodities and commerce : this facility of com- 
munication, like the other requisites for public opinion, 
inereases the wealth of the community and the middle 
class of society, and is, in its turn, extended by their 
increase.’ 

The author proceeds to contend, that, in order 
to the existence of Public Opinion in any state, 
there must be certain pre-existing attributes ne- 
cessary to its production; and these he states 
thus : 


* It does not appear that public opinion can exist in 
any community without the requisites that have been 
enumerated, and to render its power complete, they 
must all exist to a certain degree. Civilization alone, 
in a people without a proper religious feeling or moral 
principle, would not constitute public opinion. If fa- 
cility of communication were wanting in a community, 
it would be difficult to find public opinion powerful, 
which, although it might and naturally would, on any 
subject, be felt by the community as strongly if they 
possessed all the requisites for it and facility of com- 
munication; yet, if this last were wanting, public 
opinion would lose one of its most powerful attributes, 
which is the knowledge that such a sentiment was 
general throughout the community. Not to be further 
tedious on this subject, it will suffice to mention, that 
if any of the requisites already mentioned, as necessary 
to the formation of public opinion, are thought by any 
one not essentially requisite, let him only reflect on 
the state of a country where public opinion was in ex- 
istence without such a requisite, and it will be found 
that, in such a case, public opinion could scarcely have 
any influence.’ 


The author now narrows his view, and proceeds 
to explain the rise and progress of Public Opinion 
in England during the following eras : 

‘1. From the Conquest to the Restoration in 1660. 

‘2. From the Restorationto the Revolution in 1688. 


‘3. From the Jast-mentioned period to the accession 
of George I, 





* 4. From the accession of George I.,to the death of 
George II. 

‘5. From the commencement of thereign of George 
III., to the present case.’ 


After taking a rapid view of all the principal 
events from the Restoration to the present period, 
the author comes to the conclusion, that it is the 
middle classes chiefly who influence Public 
Opinion, and that opinion, in its turn, affects the 
form of Government instead of Government in- 
fluencing Public Opinion. The following expla- 
nation of the course of the power of the middle 
class appears just : 


‘ What renders the middle class at present so power- 
ful in England, is, more than any other circumstance, 
the mass of property of which in the aggregate they 
are possessed, superior in a great proportion to all the 
other property in the community : when, to the influ- 
ence belonging to property, is added the activity and 
information now so general in England, the extraordi- 
nary power of public opinion and its influence will 
cease to be a subject of surprise.’ 

The writer next proceeds to account for the 
retardment of Popular Opinion in England ; and 
attributes its delay, for some centuries, to the 
Norman Conquest by William : 


‘ In consequence of the division of land made by the 
conqueror, which was in accordance with the feudal 
system regularly adopted by most sovereigns in Europe, 
to secure themselves and their descendants on the 
throne. The system seems to have been, to parce! out 
nearly all the of the country amongst their fol- - 
lowers which formed the upper class, leaving the rest, 
consisting, probably, of those indigenous to the soil, to 
form the lower class ; which last, being kept in a state 
of profound ignorance, were easily influenced by the 
church, which, in the days of popery, always had great 
power, both from their possessions and their spiritual 
influence, assisted by the crown and the upper class.’ 


The intermediate reigns, therefore, till that of 
Henry VIII., afford no indication of the rise of 
Public Opinion. Of this era the author thus 
speaks: 

‘It was not until the reign of Henry VIIL, that a 
perceptible change took place, and the state of the 
people became ameliorated. 

‘ This change arose from the long and profound peace 
the nation enjoyed under Henry VII., and from the 
permission grapted by that politic prince to the great 
landholders to alienate their estates. The long period 
of peace encouraged habits of industry and commercial 
activity amongst all classes, which occasion the creation 
of capital and the activity of the people, by producing ob- 
jects of comfort or luxury, which augmented the inclina- 
tionof the landed proprietorstoincreasetheirexpenditure, 
and, consequently, encouraged them to part with their 
property by sale, and thereby tended to create a middle 
class of society. It must, also, be remembered, that the 
suppression of the monasteries, and of the abbey lands, 
and the spoliation of the church by Henry VIII., in the 
course of his reign, occasioned a distribution of land, 
which had a similar tendency.” 

The author describes, in the following strain, 
the influence of Public Opinion on the Reforma- 
tion : 

* The dawn of public opinion in England, though, at 
its commencement, weak and indistinct in the former 
reigns, yet began to be perceptible in that of Queen 
Elizabeth. It was probably a similar feeling that fa- 
voured the reformation, and brought about the seces- 
sion of this country from the see of Rome. 

‘ Had the tenets and doctrine of Luther been pro- 
mulgated at an earlier period, in England, say a century 
before, in the reign of Henry IV. or V., it seems the 
people at that time would not have been sufficiently 
enlightened to receive and comprehend them, and still 
less s0, had they been made known at apy period of an 
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earlier date : but these doctrines were made public at 
a time when there existed just sufficient information in 
the country, to enable the several classes, such as they 
then were, to understand them, and the consequence 
was, they were eagerly adopted throughout the com- 
munity. On taking a cursory view of the events that 
occurred during the reigns of Henry VIII., of Mary, 
and Elizabeth, it may, at first sight, appear as if some 
vacillation existed in public opinion (if such an appella- 
tion can be given to the feeling which then existed) con- 
cerning the reformation. The people seemed to change 
— with their sovereigns; and, by foreigners, the 
nglish have been reproached with being, at that time, 
either too indifferent about their religious creed, or with 
being too subservient to the sovereign of the day, by 
adopting his sentiments. This reflection, however, can 
only arise from inattention to the state of the public 
mind. The fact was, that public opinion was, at the 
commencement of the reformation, nearly equally ba- 
Janced for and against the reformation ; so great was 
the ignorance that prevailed throughout the country : 
the consequence was, that, on whichever side the influ- 
ence of the crown was placed, an influence at that 
period much more powerful than we can have an idea 
of at present, on that side did sentiment for or against 
popery preponderate. But this could only have lasted 
a short time ; the good sense and increase of informa- 
tion, fast spreading throughout the country, during 
the reign of Elizabeth, would effectually have over- 
come all obstacles. If James I. had attempted to in- 
troduce popery, and to force his subjects into submis- 
sion to the see of Rome, it may be doubtful whether 
public opinion could at that time have been sufficiently 
powerful to expel him from the throne, as it did his 
ndson, eighty years after; but it is quite certain that 
-dames I. never would have succeeded in the attempt, 
had he felt such an inclination. 

* Even so early after the reformation as the latter part 
of the reign of Elizabeth, so much was public opinion 
augmented, that it would have been fruitless to attempt 
the restoration of papacy, and might have been attended 
with serious consequences.’ 


In this we do not agree with the author; nor 
was Queen Elizabeth of his opinion, for she gave 
repeated injunctions to the religious authorities, 


not to proceed too rashly, and to maintain the 
ceremonies of popery, lest the feelings and minds 
of the — should be too suddenly shocked. 


The author gives an account of the impercep- 
tible increase of the middle class, during the 
reign of Charles I., and attributes those occur- 
rences which took place after the usurpation of 
Cromwell, to the strength of military power, 
which, in its excess, altogether stifled public opi- 
nion. 

The following account, of the causes that con- 
tributed to unite all parties in the restoration of 
Charles II., is authentic, and, we think, placed in 
a novel point of view: 

* When the dislike for public affairs of Richard, the 
son of the Protector, and the factious disposition of 
the army, had induced him to retire from public life, 
it was feared that the army might engross the whole 

wer of the state, and place whom they pleased at its 

. This was equally offensive to the royalists, the 
presbyterians, and the republicans ; all these, there- 
fore, united, the first from choice, and the two latter 
from necessity, in wishing for the return of the royal 
family. Whatever might be the wish of the nation, 
end the state of public opinion at that time, in desiring 
the return of Charles, it could not easily be effected, 
even by all these parties together, assisted by the power 
of whatever public opinion at that time existed, with- 
eut the concurrence of the powerful and well-organized 

y then on foot. As soon, therefore, as this army 
united itself to the public voice, the restoration was at 
once a and Charles had only to wonder, at 
his arrival in England, where was the power of the 
people that had so long kept him from the throne.’ 

A great and unpardonable fault, however, was 
committed, in the opinion of the author of the 
work before us, in not making the restoration 
of the King dependent on certain conditions and 

ts favourable to liberty, which were ob- 
tained thirty years later from William; though 
he also admits, that, had Charles I. made those 
concessions to liberty which were granted by his 
gon, his head might have been spared him. At 
the same time, it is admitted that many acts were 
performed by the Court of Charles II., which 


would not have been tolerated under James II.; 
‘and this is adduced as an instance of the progress 
of Public Opinion within a very short period. In 
speaking of the reign of James II., the author 
states; that at that peried there was « /arge lower 
class in Ireland. Now this is not the fact, for, at 
a later period, Sir William Temple complained, 
as Sir William Petty had done, of the scantiness 
of the Irish population. It was not therefore 
among a rabble that King James found followers 
in Ireland, but among men of the oldest families, 
and as civilized in education, as any of William’s 
followers in Britain. The author next proceeds 
to give an account of the arrival of William, and 
the accession of George I. 

In speaking of Walpole, the following candid 
declaration, as to the only manner left to the Mi- 
nister to influence a Member, arrested our atten- 
tion in a note; a form in which, wej dare say, 
that excellent Whig, but very corrupt Premier, 
often excited the attention and secured the votes 
of the Parliamentarians of his day : 

‘The acts of Walpole, when Minister, have been much 
censured and condemned by many. It has, however, 
escaped the observation of those by whom this opinion 
has been entertained, that the moment the power and 
the prerogative of the erown were abolished, (which oc- 
curred on the expulsion of James,) there remained no 
other way to influence, left to a Minister, than by inter- 
ested motives. Ina despotic Government, where public 
opinion is unknown, fear only enables the Government 
to be obeyed. In a perfectly free country, public 
opinion has the paramount influence, and all appre- 
hension is at an end ; much is it to be regretted that, 
in such cases, appeal to interest should be ever re- 
quisite.’ 

The next section of the chapter treats of that 
period of history from the aceession of George III. 
to that of his present Majesty. We extract the 
following observations on the French Revolution : 


* At the commencement of the French Revolution, it 
cannot be denied that it was much favoured by public 
opinion in Great Britain. Many circumstances created 
this feeling. A great nation, enjoying happiness and 
freedom, naturally desires that others should possess 
the same advantages; perhaps, also, more selfish 
motives might operate. It must be admitted, that, for 
a considerable length of time, a feeling had existed in 
England of dread of the power of France, arising from 
the power and warlike spirit of that people, and the 
ambition and unprincipled spirit of her rulers. It 
might be supposed, and with some sort of probability, 
that, if France were possessed of a free and representa- 
tive Government, the ambition of her rulers might be 
kept within bounds, the nation would turn its attention 
to domestic concerns, and acquire habits of peace and 
industry. These, and such like considerations, pro- 
bably influenced public feeling here. Besides, the 
English Constitution afforded so admirable a model, 
and the example of America, in assisting whose eman- 
cipation France had taken some part, was so powerful, 
that many amongst the most enlightened persons in 
this country imagined the French Revolution would 
proceed in a quiet manner; and that, after a few 
troubles, the Government would settle either in a Re- 
publican form, or in a monarchy with limited powers.’ 


We pass over the author’s account of the wars 
of Napoleon, and of the influence of Public Opi- 
nion in England on the career of that great Ge- 
neral, inasmuch as, in these matters, we differ 
altogether from the author of the work, who ap- 
pears to be a moderate, though very stern, Pittite. 
At the same time, the writer proceeds on the 
certainty that it was Mr. Pitt’s private wish, at 
this period, to enter into the war, than which 
nothing can be more fallacious. On the contrary, 
Mr. Pitt was forced into the war, against his will, 
by the landed interests of the country, and by the 
prophecies, splendid in point of diction, though 
visionary in point of fact, of Burke. 

The next chapter, jin the volume before us, 
treats of the present state of Public Opinion in 
England. We regret we have not space to make 
an extract, but we recommend this particular 
chapter to the serious perusal of our readers. 

In treating of the influence of property on 





Public Opinion, the author recurs to the Houses 





of Lords and Commons, and concludes that they 
are both sanctioned by Public Opinion. We are 
free to admit that the fact is so, if the author 
refers to the mere existence of these bodies; but 
if he alludes to their acts, we deny his premises 
and dispute his conclusions. But we will quote 
his words : 


‘The House of Lords possesses scarcely any rights or 
privileges beyond those appertaining to every Member 
of Parliament. 

* It seems, therefore, but reasonable to conclude that 
the House of Lords in this country is sanctioned by 
public opinion. From the admission into that assem. 
bly of individuals, qualified as before stated, it appears 
open to the competition and good fortune of indiyi- 
duals of the other classes, who constantly gain admit- 
tance into it ; consequently, all sentiments of jealousy, 
which might otherwise exist, were it an exclusive body, 
are atan end. This forms a very marked difference 
between the aristocracy of Great Britain, where public 
opinion predominates, and that sort of nobility yet re- 
maining in those countries where liberty, civilization, 
and the requisites for public opinion have not, as yet, 
spread themselves through the people. In a free com- 
munity, where}public opinion is all-powerful, the aristo- 
cracy consists in an assembly forming, like ours, acon- 
stituent part of the Legislature—the individuals of which 
it is composed, being selected[for their property, their 
talents, their respectability, or from other causes, for 
which every citizen is eligible, no matter how meay 
or low his birth or family may be, provided he is pos 
sessed of all or some of these requisites. In those na- 
tions where public opinion as yet is not powerful, the 
aristocracy is a separate class in the state, between 
which and the other classes there is a barrier as insu- 
perable as between the castes of India.’ 

The assertion of the author, no doubt, as to 
the House of Commons, will be thought strange, 
so strange, indeed, as to exceed belief; and when 
he states that that House, previously to the Revo. 
lution, could not act in opposition to the will or 
eaprice of the Monarch, he strangely errs. He 
should remember that Burke, (a great authority, 
vere. the greatest,) considers the House of 

ommons always to have been a control, issui 
immediately from the people, and being of a mid. 
dle nature, between the subject and Government. 
It is but justice, however, to quote the words of 
the author himself. 


* To those who think that the House of Commons, 
to represent public opinion, ought to be elected en- 
tirely by the people, the assertion will appear strange, 
that it does, as at present constituted, represent the 
public opinion of the community; but such, beyond 
doubt, is the case. It is equally certain that it does 30 
more effectually at present than if elected by universal 
suffrage and election by ballot. It represents, what it 
ought to do, the property of the country, that is, the 
upper and middle class of society. If universal suf- 
frage were substituted in the mode of election, none of 
the property, or two former classes of the community, 
would be represented, but the lower classes alone ; and 
instead of being the principal organ of public opinion, 
and of the middle class, it would be that of the lower 
class and of popular clamour. 

‘ Before the time that the middle class acquired im- 
portance in this country, even after it had raised itseif, 
but before it acquired any power, or, in other words, 
in the dawn of public opinion, the House of Commons 
had no influence in the state, and could not act in op- 
position to the will or caprice of the monarch. Let 
the proceedings of that assembly under Henry VIII. 
be considered with attention, or those of the Com# 
mons’ House under Elizabeth, or at any subsequent 
time before the revolution, and they will be found of 
no moment whatever.’ 

Having ar this (as we think) erroneous 
account of what Parliaments were, the author 
proceeds in a summary of what they are at this 
moment. One thing appears clear in his conclu- 
sion, and that is, ‘that whatever is, is right’ 
Hence our present Parliament is the ‘best of all 
possible Parliaments, in this best of all possible 
worlds.” It is the mirror of the public mind, 
and infinitely better than if it were elected by 
universal suffrage; besides, rotten boroughs are 
discovered to be a most valuable appendage, an 
quite consonant to Public Opinion! But this is 
not all, ‘All classes in Great Britain enjoy 
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equal rights, equal liberty, equal security of per- 
son and property.’ While inditing this sentence, 
we canlee the words Catholic, Dissenter, and 
Jew, never rung in the writer’s ears. But no 
—these are a fraction compared with the whole, 
and Popery, Judaism, and Dissent, are ‘ abomi- 
nations’ in the eyes of the orthodox. 

Following the chapter on the present state of 
Public Opinion in England, is one on the state 
of Public Opinion on the Continent, in which it 
is contended, that Great Britain preceded all other 
nations in the formation of a Public Opinion, be- 
cause of her liberty, of her proper religious 
feeling, of her laws, and other advantages. The 
author thus proceeds : 

* These benefits were early obtained in England, 

rtly in consequence of its insular position, which, 
whilst it kept off the apprehension of foreign invasion, 
enabled the people to turn their activity to commerce 
or manufactures, and, consequently, to augment the 
capital of the country. The former kings of England 
could not succeed in persuading their people that they 
were in danger of invasion, and by that means answer 
the two-fold purpose of raising an army, and obtain- 
ing supplies, and also of diverting the attention of the 
people from the redress of grievances, or the conduct 
of the government. The English, losing sight of 
foreign invasion, had time and means to attend to 
their domestic polity, and, by their activity and com- 
mercial enterprizes, to create capital. On the Continent, 
however, the case was different: the King, or Em- 
peror of any State, who desired to divert his people 
from scrutinizing too closely the limits of his authority, 
had a certain resource in undertaking a war; it was 
only to take offence, real or imaginary, at the conduct 
of some neighbouring despot, equally anxious to pro- 
mote a quarrel; to war went the two nations. The 
Kings gained an increase of power, if not on their neigh- 
bours, at least, on their own people, and obtained be- 
sides subsidies and supplies; the superior officers, pay 
or promotion ; the others came in for their share of the 
spoil, either gained on the enemy, or squeezed out of the 
nation ; and the enslaved, ignorant, and brutal people, 
bore all the privations and sufferings, and the expenses, 
the usual concomitants of war. The kings on the con- 
tinent (no particular allusion to any state is intended) 
found this game so profitable, that few, if any, had suf- 
ficient virtue, or love of their people, implanted in their 
breasts, not to promote it by all the means in their 
power. Such a system strengthened the executive go- 
vernment, by the supplies obtained from the nation, 
and by the influence of the army, dependent on the will 
of the King.’ 

Reverting from the continent to Greece and 
Rome, the author contends, that there was no 
such thing as Public Opinion in either of these 
states, because proper religious feeling, or moral 
principle, was unknown, and the precepts of 
Christianity remained unpromulgated. In this 
opinion, we do not hesitate to differ from the au- 
thor. There are abundant evidences, not only of 
the existence of Public Opinion, but of a high and 
honourable moral principle, in both the ancient 
states referred to. 

We regret exceedingly that we cannot extract 
the whole of the chapter on the state of Public 
Opinion in France. It is pregnant with matter, 
easy and flowing as to style, and generally just and 
correct in sentiment. Though we do not, to the 
full extent, concur with the author in the absolute 
——— of Protestantism, nor think, that, if 

rance had been Protestant, the excesses of the Re- 
volution would have been at all mitigated ; yet we 
extract the following observations on the ceremo- 
nies and influence of the Catholic priesthood ge- 
nerally: at the same time observing, that the 
excesses of the French Revolution were not re- 
ligious, but political, excesses ; and the re-action 
of a frightful and wild licentiousness, after the 
sway of a hideous and long-enduring tyranny. 

‘It isa subject of regret, that the ceremonies and 
doctrines of the Church of Rome should be so mixed 
by their clergy with religion itself, that it is difficult 
for many, particularly those of the lower class brought 
up in that faith, to separate one from the other, to dis- 
cover the ordinance of man from the precept of the 
gospel. Those in such a class who think such forms 
are not requisite, are told by their clergy that they have 
20 religion, and generally end in having none, The 


consequence of such a result, in Catholic countries, is 
much to be regretted. It follows, that individuals are 
influenced by the priests, or they throw off religion 
altogether. There is scarcely any medium; and it 
sometimes happens, that the upper and middle classes, 
more especially the male part of the population, appear 
to throw off even all external appearance of religion. 
This observation is applicable to almost all Catholic 
countries ; it arises from the influence of the priest- 
hood, which is in every respect to be deprecated. This 
proves injurious to the well-being of any state, both in 
a political and moral point of view; and as the requi- 
sites for public opinion extend themselves, may, at 
some future time, be remedied.’ 


The author very candidly allows, that, during 
the reign of Napoleon, the requisites for Public 
Opinion in France were augmented, and that that 
country approaches England the nearest in exhi- 
bition of a Public Opinion. The following extract 
will better explain the author’s meaning : 


‘ During the reign of Napoleon, some of the re- 
quisites for public opinion were much augmented. 
Although he was constantly at war, yet activity and 
inland trade increased in France. The revolution, by 
causing the subdivision of property, had augmented 
the middle class; industry, improvement, and the 
means of acquiring information, were spreading rapidly 
throughout the community. The middle class was 
also very much augmented by the change in the law of 
inheritance, by which the property of the parent was 
distributed nearly equal (with particular exceptions, at 
his option, in favour of the eldest) amongst the chil- 
dren. This law, as far as it has been carried, may 
have proved of service to the cause of public opinion, 
by increasing the means of its influence ; but it seems 
questionable how far its continuance will strengthen 
public opinion, or increase the middle class of society.” 

The observations on the state of Public Opinion 
in Spain, Portugal, Italy, Naples, Sicily, Ger- 
many, Russia, aud Turkey, are all well worthy at- 
tention, but we regret we have not space for fur- 
ther extracts. 

On the whole we hail this work with pleasure, 
though we do not agree with all the author’s con- 
clusions. His attempt was a novel and perhaps a 
daring one, for the ground had hitherto been un- 
trodden. Nowit is explored, and the inequalities 
of surface and local advantages pointed out, by a 
guiding and informed hand. In any writer cer- 
tain prejudices are unavoidable ; but the author 
of the book before us has, perhaps, less of bias 
than one would have expected, writing as he has 
done, of all parties, and addressing himself to none. 
The notes display considerable learning and much 
historical research. They are, however, too nu- 
merous, and we wish that a number of them had 
been drafted into the body of the book. This 
would render the narrative less interrupted, and 
more compact. This first attempt to define, and 
‘ body forth,’ Public Opinion into something de- 
finite and tangible, and dependent on certain laws 
and conditions, will, we have no doubt, give rise 
to other volumes on the same subject; and we 
hope the author of the present treatise, who has 
chalked out the road for many followers, will not 
abandon the trackless path, because he has had 
the merit of turning it into an open highway. 

We have heard that Mr. Mackinnon, a gentle- 
man of rank and fortune, and a member of the 
Parliament of 1820, is the author of ‘ Public 
Opinion.’ 





BISHOP HEBER’S JOURNAL. 

Narrative of a Journey through the Upper Provinces of 
India, from Calcutta to Bombay, &c. &c. By the late 
Right Rev. Reginald Heber, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta. 2vols,4to. Murray. London, 1828. 


We know of no individual in modern times, 
whose character has been so justly estimated as 
that of Bishop Heber. Revered by every party in 
his own church as one of the brightest ornaments 
of its ministry; looked up to by every sect and 
denomination as one of the truest friends of 
Christianity itself ; respected by the lowest as well 
as the highest of those with whom he had asso- 
ciated, and possessing the affections of all elassses 





of the community,—this most amiable and excel- 
lent man has obtained the meed he so richly de- 
served, and which, of all human rewards, is the 
one for which such a man would most passion- 
ately wish. Of his virtues, and his devotedness to 
the high duties of his station and profession, we 
have never heard a contradictory statement ; but 
the interest attached to his character, in these 
respects, has been a hundred-fold increased by 
what is known of his private history, and of the 
dispositions which distinguished him jn his do- 
mestic and familiar intercourses. Full of heart, 
and ever ready to share its own sense of a most 
deep and even joyous serenity with those around 
him, he was more perfectly fitted than almost all 
other men to enjoy and diffuse the purest plea- 
sures of retirement. In the simple and humblest 
offices of his profession, the same tenderness of 
heart shone forth ; and he was not more laborious, 
more inspired with a high and spirit-stirring de- 
votion, more determined or persevering in —_ 
neyings and endurance, as the Bishop of an East- 
ern diocese, than he was affectionate and diligent 
as a country parish priest. In all things, he was 
calculated to be the happiest of mankind, in the 
situation in which he was fixed; and in an equal 
degree, was he qualified to make his own happiness 
the foundation of that of others. Thinking, there- 
fore, of Reginald Heber, whensetting his foot upon 
the vessel which was to bear him from his native 
country, is, as it were, viewing a man depart, to 
whom, with no stranger feelings, we say a thou- 
sand times farewell. His name is that of a brother 
to all who have been familiar with his history and 
character; and now, after it has been made sa- 
cred by death, and connected with the recollec- 
tion of his devoted life, it is difficult to say whe- 
ther it is more an object of reverence, of affection, 
or of that melancholy interest which belongs to 
the remembrance of a man, whose genius, as well 
as piety, made him an ornament of his age. From 
the work now on our table, were the readers of 
it perfectly unacquainted with the lamented au- 
thor from other sources, sufficient information 
might be gathered to acquaint them with his cha- 
racter. After-times will value it for this, and 
rightly ; but, at present, we are chiefly concerned 
with its contents as a book of travels ; and it is as 
such we shall endeavour to give an account of it 
to our readers. 

Bishop Heber left England with his family, 
on wom | the East India Company’s vesse], the 
Thomas Grenville, June 16, 1823. After a 
passage little diversified by more than the 6r- 
dinary occurrences of a long voreges they arrived 
in Saugor Roads, October 3. ey subsequently 
removed to a Government yacht sent for the pur- 

ose of conveying them to Calcutta, and on the 
Oth of the month, they took possession of the 
temporary residence provided for them in the 
old Government House. There is much amusi 
matter in this introductory part of the work, an 
the manner, in which it is written, strongly ex- 
emplifies the talent for observation which the 
Bishop possessed. But we must pass over the 
account of the voyage, some passages of which 
are distinguished for the poetry of their descrip- 
tions, and the amusing details respecting the 
author’s first impressions on arriving, to pluige 
deeper into the work, and, follow the venerated 
traveller a little way in his adventurous pilgrim- 
age. Our first extract presents him on his jour- 
ney from Bareilly to Almorah. We may observe, 
that we have been careful in making our selec- 
tions, to avoid repeating what may have appeared 
in contemporary journals, and have also taken 
care to cull the more striking excellencies of the 
work itself. Many travellers have before described 
Indian manners and superstitions; but none, 
perhaps, ever looked at the wild or awfully beau- 
tiful scenes of the East, with such feelings of 
oetical enthusiasm as Heber. Of this the fol- 
owing passages, and a variety of others, which 





we could cite if our limits permitted, will con- 
vince the reader : 





* November 21.—Our road to-day was, though inter- 
sected by two or three water-courses, rather less 
rugged than the day before. The country, however, 
is dismal enough, leaving every where the marks of 
having been cultivated at no distant period, but now 
almost all overgrown with a rank vegetation of a dusky 
poisonous-looking plant, something like nightshade, 
and tall jungle-grass, often considerably higher than 
the head of man on horseback, through which we 
pushed our way like Gulliver in the Patagonian corn- 
field. At last we emerged on a somewhat higher and 
drier ground, where were some of the largest peepul 
trees Taw saw, but still offering a wild and dismal 
shade, choked up below with the vile underwood I have 
mentioned, and a narrow boggy path winding through 
it. On the other side we found ourselves among ill- 
cultivated rice fields, beyond which was a magnificent 
range of mangoe-topes, and some tombs and temples 
peeping out from among them. On my expressing 
some surprise to see these appearances of wealth and 
splendour at Ruderpoor, Mr. Boulderson observed 
that I should soon change my opinion. 

* We found, in fact, on drawing nearer, all the 
usual marks of a diminished and sickly population, a 
pestilential climate, and an over-luxuriant soil. The 
tombs and temples were all ruins, the houses of the 
present inhabitants, some two or three score of wretched 
huts, such as even the gypsies of the open country 
would hardly shelter in. The people sate huddled to- 
gether at their doors, wrapped in their black blankets, 
and cowering round little fires, with pale faces and 
emaciated limbs, while the groves, which looked so 
beautiful at a distance, instead of offering, as mangoe- 
topes do in well-peopled and cultivated spots, a fine 
open shade, with a dry turf and fresh breeze beneath 
it, were all choked up with jungle and nightshade, 
like the peepul-trees we had lately passed amongst. 
Mr. Boulderson said that, every time he had been here 
before, he found tygers in these topes, and that he 
would have now sent an elephant or two through the 
bushes, by way of precaution, had he not known, from 
the testimony of the Rajah Gourman Singh, that there 
was no other in the neighbourhood but that which 
we had pursued the day before, and which was four or 
five miles off. 

¢ With all this, Ruderpoor is a very striking, and, in 
many respects, a beautiful spot. The soil is evi- 
dently of an exuberant richness. The grass far over- 
topped the miserable houses ; the few slovenly fields 
of wheat and ‘‘ badgerow,” a kind of maize, were un- 
commonly strong, flourishing, and luxuriant. The 
plantains in the gardens were the tallest and broadest 
Thad ever seen; and the castor-oil plant, the prickly 
pear, and the aloe, formed thickets of impenetrable 
solidity. A bright and rippling stream, which I should 
never have suspected of yielding unwholesome water, 
ran round the village; and our tents were pitched on a 
grassy lawn, eaten down by cattle, and therefore not 
troublesomely high, under the shade of some enor- 
mous old mangoe-trees, and commanding a very ad- 
vantageous view of the mountains, of which, however, 
the nearer ranges were now all which were visible.’— 
Vol. i. p. 464. 

Our author continued his journey through these 
magnificent scenes, whose sublimity was, in fact, 
increased by the dangers of the malignant atmo- 
sphere. We find him, a few days after, setting 
out on his way further into the interior. 

‘This morning we began to pack by four o’clock ; 
but, owing to the restiveness of the mules, and the 
clumsiness of the people, divers accidents occurred, the 
most serious of which was the bursting of .one of the 
petarrahs. At length we got off, and after coasting the 
lake for one mile, went, for about thirteen more, by a 
most steep and rngged road, over the neck of Mount 
Gaughur, through a succession of glens, forests, and 
views of the most sublime and beautiful description. I 
never saw such prospects before, and had formed no 
adequate idea of such. My attention was completely 
strained, and my eyes filled with tears; every thing 
around was so wild and magnificent that man appeared 
as nothing, and I felt myself as if climbing the steps 
of the altar of God’s great temple. The trees, as we 
advanced, were in a large proportion fir and cedar, but 
many were ilex, and,} to my surprise, I still saw, even 
in these Alpine tracts, many venerable peepul-trees, on 
which the white monkeys were playing their gambols. 
A monkey is also found in these hills as large as a large 
dog, if my guides are to be believed. . Tygers used to 
be very common and mischievous, but since the English 
have frequented the country, are scarce, and in com- 

avison very shy. ‘here are also many wolves, and 
bears, and some chamois, two of which passed near us. 





THE ATHENAUM. 


My sepoys wanted me to shoot one, and offered, with 
my leave, to do so themselves, if I did not like the 
walk which would be gr poem But my people would 
not have eaten them. I myself was well supplied with 
provisions, and I did not wish to destroy an innocent 
animal for the sake of looking at it a little closer ; 1 
therefore told them it was not my custom to kill any 
thing which was not misehievous, and asked if they 
would stand by me if we saw atyger or a bear. They 
promised eagerly not to fail me, and I do not think 
they would have broken their words. After winding 
u 





* A wild romantic chasm that slanted 

Down the steep hill, athwart a cedar cover, 

A savage place, as holy and enchanted 

As e’er beneath the waning moon was haunted 
By woman wailing for her demon lover,” 


we arrived at the gorge of the pass, in an indent be- 
tween the two principal summits of Mount Gaughur, 
near 8,600 feet above the. sea And now the snowy 
mountains, which had been so long eclipsed, opened 
on us in full magnificence. ‘To describe a view of this 
kind is only lost labour, and I found it nearly impos- 
sible to take a sketch of it; such as I was able to make 
I, however, send with this packet. 

‘ Nundidevi was immediately opposite ; Kedar Nath 
was not visible from our present situation, and Meru 
only seen as a very distant single peak. The eastern 
mountains, however, for which I have obtained no 
name, rose into great consequence, and were very 
glorious objects as we wound down the hill on the 
other side. The guides could only tell me that “ they 
were a great way off, and bordered on the Chinese Em- 
pire.” They are, I suppose, in Thibet.’—p. 480. 

* November 26.—This morning we proceeded along 
a narrow valley, to a broken bridge over the torrent, 
so like, in scenery and circumstances, to that called 
Alarm Brug, in Dovre in Norway, that I could have 
almost fancied myself there. We forded the stream 
without difficulty, though over a very rugged bed; 
but, during the rain, one of the chuprassees told 
me, a rope, which I saw hanging loosely across the 
ruined arch, was to transport the postman or any other 
passenger. He was seated in a basket hung by a loop 
on this rope, and drawn over, backwards and forwards, 
by two smaller ones fastened to the basKet on each 
side. This is an ingenious though simple method of 
conveyance, which is practised also by the catchers of 
sea-fowl on many parts of the coast of Norway ; it 
was the only way formerly in use of passing chasms or 
torrents in these countries; and the stone bridges 
which the English have erected, are very ill able to re- 
sist the floods of the rainy season, which rush dowu 
these steep descents with great violence and rapidity. 
Bridges on Mr. Shakespeare's plan are best calculated 
for this country. 

* The snowy peaks had been concealed ever since we 
descended Gaughur, but the country is still very su- 
blime ; less woody, less luxuriant than the southern 
side of that mountain, but still moulded in the most 
majestic forms, and such as I hardly knew whether to 
prefer or no to the splendid scenery I had passed. 
The road is yet more rugged and steep than that over 
the Gaughur, and the precipices higher ; or rather, 
perhaps, their height is rather more even, because the 
trees are fewer and more stunted, and there is nothing 
to break the view from the brow to the very bottom, 
with its roaring stream, and narrow shingly meadows. 
I know not what:is the reason, or instinct, which in- 
duces all animals accustomed to mountain travelling, 
such as mules, sheep, black cattle, and such ponies as 
I was now riding, to go, by preference, as near the edge 
as possible ; I have often observed and been puzzled to 
account for it. The road is, indeed, smoother, and’ 
better beaten there, but it has been this predilection of 
theirs, which has, in the first instance, made it so. My 
present poney had this preference very decidedly, and 
I often found him picking his way along, what I should 
have thought, the extreme verge of safety. I was sa- 
tisfied, however, that he knew best, and therefore let 
him take his own course, though my constant attend- 
ants, the two sepoys, often called out to him, “ Ah, 
Pearl, (his name,) go in the middle—do not go on the 
brink.” The fact is, that, though there is some fatigue, 
there is no danger in any part of the road, if a person 
is properly mounted, and not nervous. 

* The long-legged sepoy, who is, I find, a Brahmin, 
as well as his comrade, is certainly an excellent 
walker ; when I stopped, as I made a point of doing from 
time to time, for my party and my horse to take 
breath, he always said he was not tired, and he fairly 
beat the Kemaoon Chuprasses, though natives of the 
country. Both he and the elder man profess to like 
their journey exceedingly, and the Jatter was greatly 
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delighted this morning, when, on climbing a second 
mountain, we had a more extensive and panoramic 
view of the icy range than we had seen before, and the 
guides pointed out Meru! “That, my Lord, (he 
cried out,) is the greatest of all mountains! Out of 
that Gunga flows!’’ The younger, who is not a man 
of many words, merely muttered, “ Ram! Ram! Ram!’” 

‘I had expected from this hill, to see something 
like a table-land or an elevated plain, but found, inste: 
nothing but one range of mountains after the other, 
quite as rugged, and, generally speaking, more bare 
than those which we had left, till the horizon was ter- 
minated by a vast range of ice and snow, extending its 
battalion of white shining spears from east to west, as 
far as the eye could follow it; the principal points 
rising like towers in the glittering rampart, but all 
connected by a chain of humbler glaciers. On one of 
the middle range of mountains before us, a little lower 
than the rest, some white buildings appeared, and a 
few trees, with a long zig-zag road winding up the 
face of the hill. 

‘This, I was told, was the city and fortress of Al- 
morah. The other nearer features in the view were 
some extensive pine forests, some scattered villages, of 
rather better appearance than those which we had left, 
and the same marks of industry in the successive ter- 
races, by which all the lower parts of the hills are in- 
tersected. These have by no means a bad effect in the 
landscape. The lines are too short and too irregular 
to have a formal appearance ; the bushes and small 
trees, which grow on their brinks, look, at a distance, 
exactly like hedges ; and the low stone walls, so far as 
they are discernible at all, seem natural accompani- 
ments to steeps so rugged and craggy. 

‘ The mountains which I passed in these stages were 
all, as far as I saw, of limestone. There are, indeed, 
vast detached masses of granite lying every where on 
the sides of the hills, in the valleys and the torrents ; and 
the peaks of the mountains, if I had climbed up to them, 
would, doubtless, have provedof the same substance. But 
limestone and coarse slate are the materials of which 
the road and walls are made; and the few cottages 
which I have seen of a better appearanee than the rest, 
(I passed two more villages in this day’s march,), are 
built and roofed with the same materials, as are also 
the Government warehouses. 1 saw many European 
plants to-day. Cherry trees were numerous, I ob- 
served a good deal of honeysuckle, and some hips and 
haws ; and one of the guides brought me a large hand- 
ful of bilberries. I saw, however, noice; and indeed I 
had many opportunities of observing, that, high as we 
had climbed in the course of the day, we were not so 
high as when on the top of Gaughur. Nothing could 
be finer than the climate. Though the sun was hot 
before we got to our station, the distance being seven 
coss, it was not unpleasant at any time of the day; 
nor, though in the shade it was certainly cold and 
chilly, was it more so than is usually felt in England 
in the finest parts of October. 

* My sepoys, who, as all water-drinkers are, are 
critics in their beverage, praised exceedingly the purity 
and lightness of the little stream which gushed across 
the road. Mr. Boulderson, indeed, had told me that 
the Khasiyas pride themselves much on their springs, 
and have been known to refuse advantageous situations 
in the plain, saying, “‘ How can we get good water 
there?”’ ‘This, however, does not seem to militate 
against their annual emigration. All the villages 
which we passed were empty, the people having gone 
to Barmoury for the winter. One or two cottages, 
however, were still inhabited round the Company's 
post; the master of one of which, who, though dressed 
like a common Khasiya peasant, said he was the 
zemindar of the district, brought me some beautiful 
lemons and some young potatoes, both the produce of 
his garden. Potatoes are much liked by the moun- 
taineers, and are becoming very common.” 


We intend returning to this very interesting 
work in our next Number. 








COLONIAL DESPOTISM. 


Ephemerides; or Occasional Poems, written in Scotland 


and South Africa. By Thomas Pringle. 12mo. 
pp. 220. Smith, Elder and Co. London, 1828. 
(Concluded from No. 15.) 

In one of our Numbers for last week, we took 
an early opportunity of expressing our admira- 
tion of the poetical beauties which this modest 
little volume contains. We think we shall hardly 
have performed our duty to the author, without 
pointing owt another characteristic by which it is 
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distinguished, and which, we 
trust, will be, to the public, a source of no inferior 
interest. It will be in the recollection of many 
of our readers, that Mr. Pringle, as the conductor 
of a liberal and talented publication in Southern 
Africa, was honoured by the unceasing discounte- 
nance and hostility of the local government; and 
we believe we are not in error when we state, 
that to this paltry persecution, may be attributed 
his blighted prospects, and final abandonment of 
the colony. After a perusal of the volume before 
us, we can feel no surprise at this result. Mr. 
Pringle is evidently a man of a free and generous 
spirit. He appears absolutely incapable of sup- 
pressing the indignant emotions which he feels 
towards cruelty or baseness, and his poetry flows 
like the natural language of a heart gushing up 
and over with the healthy sensibilities of huma- 
nity. When we have laid before our readers a 
few extracts from the Notes appended to this 
little work, it will be readily seen how ill adapted 
was such a disposition to conciliate the wanton- 
ness of colonial despotism. He could neither 
crouch nor fawn; he would neither be a willing 
satellite, nor a passive slave. Of course he was 
marked as the victim of a ‘ brief authority,’ 
distinguished by the ferocity and the power, with- 
-out the magnanimity, of the lion of the desert. 

These notes are, throughout, vivacious and 
picturesque ; but our present business is merely 
with those parts which describe the wrongs and 
sufferings of the native tribes, and which pos- 
sess a thrilling interest for all who value the 
character of their religion, or the honour of their 
country. We shall not take up the hideous tale 
at its commencement, or dwell upon the unpro- 
yoked massacres in cold blood, perpetrated, by 
the Dutch authorities, a century ago. They can 
be parallelled, both in atrocity and extent—it is 
with a bitter shame that we avow it—by events over 
which but a very few years have rolled, and which 
a British Governor must submit to have recorded 
among the other glories of his beneficent sway : 

‘As a specimen of the Commando* system, which 
was prosecuted with great vigour under the recent ad- 
ministration of the Cape, and in order to exhibit, dis- 
tinctly, the spirit of the frontier Colonists towards the 
native tribes, I subjoin the following statement,—-the 
facts of whica were carefully investigated by myself 
shortly after they occurred, for the purpose Of being 
submitted to the attention of his Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners of Inquiry, then in the Colony. 

‘In the beginning of November, 1824, nine calves 
had strayed, or been stolen from a boor of the name 
of Luow (or Lodewyk) Botman, a lying worthless 
fellow, residing on the frontier. There was not the 
slightest evidence that these calves had been taken by 
the Caffers; on the contrary, the natural presumption 
was, that they had been destroyed by the hyenas, 
(being allowed to roam at large among the bushes 
without a keeper,) or that they had been driven off 
by some of the gangs of predatory Bushmen and Hot- 
tentot deserters, who at that time swarmed in the 
neighbouring forests. But as nothing was to be got by 
ascribing the loss to the wild Bushmen, or the beasts of 
prey, honest Louw, without hesitation, laid the blame 
on the Caffers, and solicited the frontier Commandant 
to send a party to attack them. Without farther in- 
vestigation, or the least examination as to facts or 
probabilities, this application was instantly complied 
with ; and the Honourable Captain Massey was des- 
patched, with a strong force of Cape Cavalry and armed 
boors, to plunder the kraal of Makomo, a neighbouring 
Chief. No traces whatever were discovered of the lost 
calves having been carried thither. Nevertheless, the 
Commando, though not quite so successful as on a for- 
mer occasion, when a spoil of six or seven thousand 
head of cattle was captured from the same clan, did 
not return empty handed: 411 head were brought off, 
of which a liberal share was allotted to the vagabond 
Botman, and the rest distributed among his compa- 
triots, the frontier boors, who assisted in this expe- 
dition. 

‘This was bad enough : but it was not all. Two days 
after this foray, three Caffers, bringing with them two 
oxen and a slave woman, cawe to the residence of the 
Veld-Cornet, Van der Nest, with a message of peace 





* Commando, in Cape phraseology, signifies a mili- 
tary expedition against the Native Tribes. 


from their Chief, Makomo,—purporting that he de- 
sired most earnestly to live on amicable terms with the 
Christians ; and that he had sent out two colonial oxen, 
which his people had captured from the vagabonds who 
lived in the woods, (meaning the Bushmen and desert- 
ers,) together with a slave-woman who had absconded 
from the Colony, and whom the boors had recently 
requested him, by a message, to send out. This he had 
done in evidence of his desire to live in friendship; on 
on the other hand, he besought the Veld-Cornet to use 
his influence with the Commandant to have the cattle 
restored, which the late Commando had carried off 
. from his kraal, without any just cause for hostility being 
given by his followers. 

‘This reasonable appeal (which was delivered partly 
by one of the Caffer envoys who spoke Dutch, and 
partly through the medium of the slave-woman who 
accompanied them,) instead of meeting with a fair and 
friendly hearing, from the Veld-Cornet and the other 
boors who stood beside him at the conference in front 
of his house, seems to have awakened only their ap- 
prehensions and their animosity ; to have alarmed their 
selfish avarice—for they had all shared in Makomo’s 
plunder; and to have called up their hereditary ran- 
cour. The Veld-Cornet had, at that time, a patrol 
party of twelve armed boors, stationed under his or- 
ders, and who were now standing around him, and he 
hastily ordered them to bring out their guns. The 
Caffers hearing this, and judging from other indica- 
tions, that their message had given offence, became 
alarmed for their safety, and ran off with precipitation 
towards the mountain. The Veld-Cornet ordered his 
men to fire upon them; and he was eagerly obeyed. 
One of the Caffers was shot dead on the spot; another, 
mortally wounded, crawled into the thicket, and was 
left there to perish ; the third escaped, and related the 
transaction to his Chief and his countrymen; among 
whom (as I afterwards learned from the Missionaries 
and the Caffers themselves) it excited for a time a ge- 
neral feeling of deep indignation. 

* Captain Massey, on the affair being reported to him, 
rode over and inquired into the details, and reported 
them to the Commandant; but no farther notice was 
taken of it; nor has the Chief, Makomo, ever received, 
to this day, the slighest redress or apology for the un- 
provoked plundering of his kraals, and slaughter of his 
people. But the Veld-Cornet, who was guilty of this 
massacre, has not merely been continued in the exer- 
cise of his official functions, but, together with all his 
relatives, connections, and coadjutors, soon afterwards 
experienced the peculiar favour of the Government, in 
the grant of lavish allotments of the territory recently 
wrested from the Caffers.’ 


Words fail us to find fitting comment for these 
facts. And yet is is not recorded as a solitary 
transaction, but as ‘ a specimen’! 

The follow:ig extract will exemplify the state 
of moral feeling to which such a system of policy 
has degraded the Christian colonists themselves : 


‘ A month or two previous to this affair at Van der 
Nest’s, a party of five Caffers, armed as usual, but one 
of them wearing, as a badge of peace, a white linen 
shirt, came to the residence of a Scottish settler at 
Bavian’s River. The Settler, who had never before 
seen any wild Caffers, felt rather apprehensive of their 
intentions ; but he suppressed his suspicions, determined 
not to be the aggressor, and to treat them in a friendly 
manner, unless he saw cause to act otherwise. One of 
them, who spoke Dutch, stated, that they were messen- 
gers sent out by their chief, Makomo, to the Veld-Cor- 
net, Steenkamp, on the Tarka ; and that they only re- 
quested a little food, and permission to remain for the 
night. The Settler, a humane and worthy old man, 
gave them a sheep, and ap empty hut to sleep in; and 
they soon kindled a fire, and sat down with the utmost 
good humour and confidence, to dress their supper and 
smoke their pipes. While they were thus employed, 
and quietly conversing with the Hottentot servants, a 
disbanded serjeant of the 72d regiment, who is now a 
farmer in that vicinity, came to the place in great haste 
with his gun,—informed his neighbour that he had 
heard of the arrival of the strangers ; and having been 
engaged in several commandoes, and consequently well 
acquainted with the nature of the Caffers, (who, he 
said, ** were just the same as wolves, and very trea- 
cherous,’’) and as this party ‘* could not possibly have 
come out but for seme wicked purpose, and might very 
probably rob the kraal, and murder all the family in the 
night,” he coolly proposed to the old settler, as the best 
plan to prevent this mischief, to surround the hut with 
their servants, while the Caffers were busy with their 





supper, and shoot them ali dead on the spot ! 








* The old Scotchman, however, who was not so “‘ ex- 
perienced” as his martial countryman, rejected this pro- 
posal with horror and indignation. The poor Caffers 
were permitted to eat and sleep in peace; and next 
morning, before departing, they came and expressed 
their grateful acknowledgements to their host for the 
hospitable treatment they had received. They parted in 
kindness. The Caffers proceeded on their journey, and 
returned by another way to their own country, without 
doing the slightest injury to any one whatever. One 
individual of this party (the man who spoke Dutch) 
was the same person who afterwards delivered his 
chief’s message to Van der Nest, and was then shot 
by the boors, after escaping the projected treachery of 
the British serjeant.’—p. 206—7. 
Yet one more ‘ specimen!’ 


‘The Ghonaqua tribe is mentioned by Sparrman, 
Vaillant, and other travellers, as being in former times 
a numerous race, rich in herds and flocks, and inhabit- 
ing the country between the Chamtoos and Great Fish 
Rivers. After being long oppressed and plundered by 
the frontier boors, the residue of the tribe were, in 1811, 
driven by the British troops across the Fish River, and 
settled on the Kat and Koonap Rivers. 

‘Here they were found some years afterwards, fol- 
lowing their pastoral mode of life, in amicable union 
with the Caffers, by the excellent Missionary Williams, 
who settled among them, and applied himself, with 
assiduity and success, to instruct them in the arts of 
civilization, and to convert them to the Christian faith. 
But this worthy man died, in 1818; and, in the fol- 
lowing year, this territory also was wrested from the 
natives, and the Ghonaquas were again dispossessed. 

‘Some of them retired with the Caffers farther into 
the interior. Others, less fortunate, were inveigled 
into the Colony by a Veld-Cornet of Bruintjes-Hoogte, 
and engaged in the service of the boors. In 1820, by 
an order of the Colonial Government, the whole of 
these were collected and sent down to Uitenhage, 
where the men (without a crime or accusation) were 
separated from their wives and children, and sent to 
work in irons with the convicts on Robben Island ; 
and the women and children were put ‘‘ under contract,”” 
as it is termed—in reality, consigned to — 
among the boors of the George and Uitenhage districts. 
Such was the mode in which the mild and pastoral racé 
of Ghonaquas was extirpated—under the beneficent 
sway of Britain! The few who latterly remained 
among the convicts were, together with several Caffer 
prisoners, released in 1827 by the Lieut.-Governor, 
General Bourke, and sent back to Cafferland.’—p. 207-9. 

* Can such things be, and overcome us like a 
summer cloud,’ without exciting the active indig- 
nation of every one who bears a human heart? 
The personal honour of every individual in the 
land is interested in putting a period to such 
atrocities, and in giving to the injured natives 
such compensation as circumstances will yet 
allow. 

‘ Hear it, ye nations! hear this truth sublime,— 

He who allows oppression, shares the crime 

We regret that our limits will not allow us to 
give at length the interesting history of Makanna, 
the Caffer prophet ; a man, not only of ‘ extraor- 
dinary talents and address,’ but of a greatness of 
soul worthy the best days of Greek or Roman 
fame; who, after having raised himself, from a 
low station, to an influence over his countrymen, 
which was little short of absolute, fell at last, 
after their almost extermination, a victim to the 
aggressive and insidious policy of the colony. 
We must also refer our readers to the work itself, 
for the details of the treacherous process by 
which the last relic of Hottentot happiness and 
independence, which even Dutch rapacity had 
spared, was undermined and annihilated under 
the paternal protection of England; and for the 
disgraceful particulars of the fate inflicted on the 
last Hottentot Chief, who ventured to defend the 
few remaining — that white usurpation 
had left. This humble and obscure victim bears 
testimony against our national character, in the 
same category as Wallace, the Maid of Orleans, 
and Napoleon. 

To understand the real condition to which the 
whole Hottentot nation is now reduced, a brief 
quotation will suffice : 


‘ The cruel bondage to which the Hottentot nation 
was subjected by the African Colonists, under the 
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- Dutch Government, was ably and indignantly depicted 
by Mr. Barrow, more than twenty years ago; but so 
little has been said by succeeding travellers, of the con- 
tinuance of similar abuses, that probably not one Eng- 
lish reader in a thousand has any suspicion that the 
same iniquitous system has been maintained, under the 
British Government, with but slight and casual mitiga- 
tion, down to the present day; and that, at this mo- 
ment, the unfortunate aboriginal inhabitants of the Cape 
Colony are degraded to the dust by the unrighteous 
enactments of English Governors and the grinding op- 
pression of English functionaries. The actual condi- 
tion of the Hottentots, as a people, is, in one word, a 
state of the most abject helotism. The description in 
the text, to which this note refers, is, as a general pic- 
ture, not in a single feature overcharged.’—p. 212-13. 

Having alluded to the missionaries of Southern 
Africa, it would be unfair to withhold the testi- 
mony of our author to their benevolent and un- 
ceasing exertions. ‘They appear, indeed, to be 
almost the only white men and Christians in that 
corner of the world, whose conduct has no ten- 
dency to make an honest man blush for his colour 
or his creed: 

‘ Of the missionary settlements in South Africa ge- 
nerally, I have only room to observe, that, after having 
repeatedly visited most of those within the Cape Co- 
lony, and carefully watched their progress for several 
years, I have no hesitation in asserting, that it is at 
those institutions alone that any effectual means have 
been adopted to improve the condition of the aborigi- 
nal inhabitants—to shelter them from oppression—or 
to rescue them from debasement. The meritorious 
exertions of the Moravians are well known ; but it is at 
Bethelsdorp and Theopolis, in particular, (institutions 
of the London Missionary Society,) that the Hottentot 
race have, during the last few years, made the most 
surprising advances ; and this, too, while these missions 
were exposed to the incessant persecution, not merely 
of the provincial functionaries, but of the Colonial Go- 
vernment itself. If the native tribes of South Africa 
are so fortunate as ultimately to escape the fate of the 
Aborigines of America, and of the West Indies, their 
redemption may be fairly ascribed to the Christian 
Missionaries.’—p. 220. 

The picture which Mr, Pringle draws of the 
native character, and which, from his ample op- 
portunities of observation, there is every reason 
to believe correct, is of the most prepossessing 
description. They believe in one Supreme Being, 
in his superintending Providence, and in the im- 
mortality of the soul. Few converts have been 
made to Christianity—(can it be wondered at ?)— 
but those who undertake to explain to them its 
doctrines, are every where received with affection 
and respect. In their internal wars, they uni- 
formly spare the lives of women, children, and 
prisoners, and even restore a portion of the booty 
to their vanquished foe. Individuals have tra- 
versed their country, and been treated, not only 
without insult, but with liberal hospitality, even 
at moments when they were smarting from the 
‘unprovoked and destructive aggressions of their 
white persecutors. Some noble examples of their 
patriotic self-devotion are recorded by the au- 
thor, and a speech of one of the Caffer chiefs, 
which he gives at length, is an absolute model of 
manly and pathetic eloquence. We cannot refuse 
ourselves the pleasure of subjoining the following 
short quotation, which is at once a sample of 
their poetical genius, and of their liquid and me- 
lodious language : 

‘To show what this maltreated people may yet be 
capable of, and also as a curious specimen of their 
mellifluous language, I subjoin a few lines of Amakosa 

».which I received several years ago from my 
esteemed friend, the Rev. John Brownlee, Missionary 
in Cafferland. Sicana, the author of this hymn, was 
the Captain of a small kraal on the Kat River, where 
he had been converted to Christianity by the Missionary 
Williams, in 1811; and, after the death of his teacher, 
this remarkable man continued to instruct his heathen 
followers, and composed (entirely unassisted) this 
hymn for their use. I have frequently heard it chaunted 
by some of the Caffers and Ghonaquas, who occasion- 
ally visited me on the frontier, to a low plaintive na- 
tive air, 

* Hymn. 
* Ulin guba inkulu siambata tina, 
Ulodali bom’ uadali pezula, 





Umdala uadala idala izula, 
Yebinza inquinquis zixeliela. 
Un.anoa umkula gozizuiind, 
Yebinza inquinquis nozilimele. 
Umze uakonana subiziele, 
Umkokeli ua sikokeli tina, 
Uenze infama zenza ga bomi; 
Imali inkula subiziele, 
Wena wena q’aba inyaniza, 
Wena wena kaka linyaniza, 
Wena wena klati linyaniza: 
Ulodali bom’ uadali pezula 
Umdala uadala idala izula. 

* Translation. 
* He who is our mantle of comfort, 
The giver of life, ancient, on high, 
He is the creator of the heavens, 
And the ever-burning stars. 
Gop is mighty in the heavens, 
And whirls the stars around the sky. 
We call upon him in his dwelling-place, 
That he may be our mighty leader, 
For he maketh the blind to see ; 
We adore him as the only good, 
For he alone is a sure defence, 
He alone is a trusty shield, 
He alone is our bush of refuge : 
Even Hg, the giver of life on high ; 
And the creator of the heavens.’—p, 211-12. 

We cannot think that our readers will quarrel 
with us for the length of our extracts, or that 
~~ will fail to sympathize with the indignation 
and pity which these details are calculated to in- 
spire. We look forward with intense interest to 
the more ample information with which Mr. 
Pringle promises to supply us in a larger work ; 
and we conclude by reminding him of the deli- 
berate pledge he has given to humanity, in a strain, 
not breathing the artifice of poetry, but the so- 
lemn and lofty earnestness of truth: 


To Oppression. 
* Oppression! I have seen thee face to face, 
And met thy cruel eye and cloudy brow ; 
But thy soul-withering glance | fear not now, 
For dread to prouder feelings doth give place 
Of deep abhorrence! Scorning the disgrace 
Of slavish knees, that near thy footstool bow, 
1 also kneel—but with far other vow 
Do hail thee and thy herd of hirelings base : 
I swear, while life-blood warms my throbbing veins, 
Still to onpose and thwart with heart and hand 
Thy brutalizing sway—till Afric’s chains 
Are burst, and Freedom rules the rescued land,— 
Trampling Oppression and his iron rod : 
Such is THE VOW | TAKE, SONELP ME Gop!’—p, 156. 





LUNATIC ASYLUMS, 


A General View of the Present State of Lunatics in 
Great Britain and Ireland, §c. By Sir ANDREW 
Haxuipay, M.D. and K.B. &c. &e. pp. 106. Under- 
woods. London, 1828. 

Tue erection of a lunatic asylum for the county 
of Middlesex has recently engaged the public 
attention, by the discussions which have taken 
place, both in Parliament and in the public jour- 
nals, among whom Lord Robert Seymour and 
Mr. R. Gordon have taken a conspicuous part, 
towards this plan of comfort for the poor and 
helpless idiots ; this will tend to rescue them from 
the hands of ignorant persons, many of whom 
possess neither medical knowledge, nor suffi- 
cient humanity, so necessary towards their cure. 
We cannot but lament the superficial knowledge, 
which medical men eeneelle possess of these 
diseases, a few only being competent to com- 
bat with the various forms of the most distressing 
malady that can afflict mankind. 

The only objection to the erection of an asy- 
lum, has been the expense; this is most ably an- 
swered by the author of the present work, where 
the probable cost of the whole annual expen- 
diture is stated, and exhibits the interest he has 
taken in his inquiries, respecting lunatics and 
their asylums, to which is prefixed, a brief ac- 
count of the various acts of Parliament, that have 
been passed for their better security and comfort. 
We feel assured that the present work will excite 
interest, among those humane individuals who 
feel for the welfare of those who are bereft 
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of their reason, the greatest blessing of heaven 
It has our cordial support, more especially ts 
this branch of the healing art, is not practised } 
Sir Andrew, yet he possesses an extensive know. 
ledge of this important and humiliating malady, 
having, in his youth, accidentally become ge. 

uainted with the horrors of lunatic asylums, ag 
then (and we may say at present) conducted; cop. 
sequently, we feel assured that no man could 
with more zeal or ability, have taken up his pen 
on this subject. 

We shall, for the information of our readers 
give a few extracts, as specimens of this valuable 
and interesting volume: 

‘It was not till his late Majesty’s reign that any 
attention was given by the Legislature to the care and 
custody of lunatics, even of the higher classes of so. 
ciety ; and only in consequence of some very atrocious 
cases of cruelty and improper confinement having been 
brought to light, and commented upon by the public 
press, was the subject then forced upon the attention of 
Parliament, and the Act of 1774 procured. This Act, 
the inadequacy of which has long been ascertained, and 
fully exposed, is sti// the only law by which mad-houses 
are licensed and regulated in England and Wales. [t 
provides, indeed, for the casual inspection of licensed 
establishments ; but it neither authorizes the correction 
of abuses, nor permits the active interference of the 
visiting Commissioners, even where the most flagrant 
instances of improper treatment are detected. 

* From the last returns which have been printed by 
order of Parliament, we learn that, in 1826, there were 
one thousand three hundred and twenty-one individuals 
in private asylums, exclusive of those in London and 
Westminster, and within seven miles of the same ; and 
one thousand one hundred and forty-seven in public 
asylums, exclusive of those in St. Luke’s and Bedlam, 
and fifty-three in public gaols; giving a total for the 
several counties of England and Wales of two thousand 
five hundred and twenty-one. The private asylums, in 
and near the metropolis, may be taken at an average of 
one thousand, seven hundred and fifty ; they were, last 
year, one thousand, seven hundred and sixty-one, and 
at Luke’s and Bedlam at five hundred ; we have thus, 
for the whole of England, a total of four thousand, 
seven hundred and eighty-two insane persons, known 
to be in existence, and publicly accounted for according 
to Jaw. But there is a number, if not equally creat, at 
least nearly so, of whom the law takes no cognizance, 
and whose existence is only known to their relatives and 
friends ; these consist of individuals placed in solitary 
confinement with persons who only take one patient. 
This is a state of things that ought not to be allowed to 
remain as it is, for a single hour, in this land of boasted 
liberty.’ 

The following passage is most important and 
tends to prove the necessity of attention to the 
comforts of lunatics, which we hope will be no- 
ticed in the proper quarter. 

‘I have been (says our author) persevering and 
strict in my inquiries. I have laboured unceasingly, 
now for twenty-five years, and I give it as the result of 
the information I have obtained, that the aggregate 
number of persons actually in confinement, in public 
and private asylums, and with their relations, or with 
individual keepers, in England and Wales, exceeds 
eight thousand; more than two-thirds of whom are 
curable, and, under proper medical and moral treat- 
ment, might speedily be restored to the enjoyments and 
comforts of social life, Yet, great as this number may 
appear, and I am aware that it greatly exceeds the ave- 
rage given by some late writers on this subject, I do not 
think that the disease has decreased among us ; and J 
have good authority for what I say on this point, from 
the returns I have collected at various periods during 
the last quarter of a century.’ 

Sir Andrew then describes minutely the metro- 
politan and provincial asylums, pointing out the 
necessity of one in so large a county as Middle. 
sex—the creation of which would be an act of the 
greatest humanity, when we consider that the in- 
sane paupers of this county alone amount to 
8000, and the injurious method of farming them 
affords the least possible chance of reducing the 
number; they are too much trouble to the mas- 
ters of work-houses ; this is the cause why they 
are farmed out, and sent to private mad-houses, 
with a sum that will not provide for bare ne- 
ets, much more for any additional com 

orts. 
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With regard to the state of insanity in Scotland, 
happily a better system and better laws prevail, 
than formerly existed in that country; yet we find 
a great want of accommodation for her numerous 
Junatics, and distinct national asylums are much 
wanted. 

« In 1815, a Bill was brought into Parliament by Mr- 
Colquhoun, then Lord Advocate, and passed into a law, 

which both public and private asylums were put 
under the jurisdiction of the Sheriff of the county, who 
was authorized to correct abuses, and to issue regula- 
tions for the government of these establishments ; 
and, with the advice of such physicians as he might call 
to his aid, to interfere even in the treatment of the pa- 
tients, and order the discharge of such as he thought 
improperly detained. This law has been found to work 
well, and only that it is burthened with a heavy, but 

thaps necessary expence, to the patients or their 
Friends, (an annual fine of two guineas,) it is, as far as 
it goes, a very judicious act.’ 

We shall not notice the Parliamentary returns 
of the number of lunatics in Scotland ; but pro- 
ceed to describe those relating to Ireland, which 
is generally represented to be the worst governed 
a most ill-fated in his Majesty’s dominions ; yet 
with respect to its lunatics, has the best arrange- 
ments : Jn fact, the Junatic asylums are conducted 
with that attention, decorum, and regularity, 
which reflect the highest possible credit on their 
superintendants and the wisdom of Government. 

*When we reflect on what the state of Ireland 
was, and now is, we have a most striking proof of 
what the zeal and perseverance of a single benevolent 
individual may accomplish for the benefit of his 
fellow creatures, and that too in a very short period of 
time. And by] whom has this wonderful change been 
effected? I answer, by the indefatigable exertions and 
persevering zeal of Mr. Thomas Spring Rice, the 
worthy member for Limerick; and so quietly and 
silently has this been effected, that this zealous and 
active friend of his country, this benefactor of the 
human race, has scarcely ever been mentioned as con- 
nected with the subject ; while others, as | know, have 
received the meed of praise that was justly in due.’ 

Since 1817, when Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald’s bill, 
was passed into a law, empowering the Lord 
Lieutenant to direct the magistrates of any 
county or district, to erect an asylum for the 
accommodation of their insane poor, and, not 
as in England, left to the discretion and disputes 
of the magistracy, this has had a very beneficial 
effect, for many of these buildings, have been 
erected in various parts of Ireland; with con- 
siderable advantage to the habits, comforts, and 
health of their unfortunate inmates; the total 
number that are under confinement, at the pre- 
sent moment, are 1584. 

We have already alluded to the slight knowledge 
of diseases affecting lunatics and idiots; we hope 
that when the County Asylum is erected, it will 
be thrown open to the Medical Profession at 
large, and admit students in a similar manner to 
the Metropolitan Hospitals, without which, ig- 
noraace and mal-treatment of these melodies will 
continue. 

We have only to repeat our approbation of 
Sir Andrew’s work, at recommend a perusal of 
it, to every individual, possessing a welfare for 
his fellow creatures. 





A PILGRIMAGE IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


A Pilgrimage in Europe and America, leading to the 
Discovery of the Sources of the Mississippi and Bloody 
River, &c. §c. By J.C. Beltrami, Esq., formerly 
Judge of a Royal Court in the ex-Kingdom of Italy. 
2 vols. Hunt and Clarke. London, 1828. 


Mr. Bertram has been an enterprising and, in 
some respects, a successful traveller; but his 
work is written ig a style unfavourable to our opi- 
nion of him as an author, and calculated very 
much to diminish the interest which might other- 
wise have been taken in the really valuable infor- 
mation of some of his chapters. We know of no 
publications in which we naturally look for more 
seriousness and simplicity of style than in those of 
travellers. It is necessary to our confidence in 





their reports; and we feel that it is painfully in- 
consistent for a man, who has been contemplating 
the might and beauty of nature, or examining the 
different conditions of the human race, to tell us 
of his wanderings and inexperience in the manner 
of a petit-maitre. While, however, we say thus 
much in reprobation of certain affectations and 
ye in Mr. Beltrami’s style, we would not 

ave it supposed that we either undervalue his 
enterprise, or the account he has givenof it. He 
is less scientific, perhaps, than many other mo- 
dern travellers; but scientific research was not 
his design, and he is, therefore, not to be blamed 
for not giving information on topics which he 
was not qualified to examine. Many of his de- 
scriptions are lively and in good taste ; his account 
of the manners of the wild people he wandered 
among, full of curious and interesting particulars, 
and his details of the successful results of his per- 
severing labours, valuable both to geographical 
science and future travellers. We have only room 
for one extract, but it will give our readers an 
idea of the general style of the volumes : 


© We are now on the highest land of North America, if 
we except the icy and unknown mountains which are 
lost in the problematical regions of the Pole of that part 
of the world, and in the vague conjectures of visionary 
map-makers. Yet all is here plain and level, and the 
hill is merely an eminence formed, as it were, for an 
observatory. 

* Casting our eye around us, we perceive the flow of 
waters—to the south towards the gulf of Mexico, to 
the north towards the Frozen Sea, on the east to 
the Atlantic, and on the west towards the Pacific 
Ocean. 

* A vast platform crowns this distinguished supreme 
elevation, and, what is still more astonishing, in the 
midst of it, rises a lake. 

* How is this lake formed! Whence do its waters 
proceed? These questions can be solved by the grand 
Architect alone ; man can merely suggest conjectures ; 
and those of the savans are sometimes the weakest and 
most erroneous, because the most presumptuous, and, 
from their extreme subtlety, unsubstantial ; and even 
when they understand nothing of the different pheno- 
mena before them, they always consider themselves 
obliged to talk and theorize, as if they had comprehend- 
ed all. I will, myself, inform you in the first place of 
what I have materially and actually seen on the sub- 
ject, and then offer the inferences naturally flowing 
from the facts. 

‘ This lake has no issue ; and my eyes, which are not 
deficient in sharpness, cannot discover, in the whole 
extent of the clearest and widest horizon, any Jand which 
rises above the level of it. All places around it are, 
on the contrary, considerably lower. I have made long 
excursions in all its environs, and have been unable to 
perceive any volcanic traces, of which its banks are 
equally destitute. Yet its waters boil up in the mid- 
dle ; and all my sounding lines have been insufficient 
to ascertain their depth ; which may be considered as 
indicating that they spring from the bottom of some 
gulf, the cavities of which, extend far into the bowels of 
the earth ; and their limpid character is almost a proof 
that they become purified by filtrating through long 
subterraneous sinuosities : so that time may, perhaps, 
have effaced the exterior and superficial traces of a 
volcano, and the basin of the lake have been neverthe- 
less its effect and its crater. Whither do these waters 
go? This, I conceive, may be more easily answered, 
although there is no apparent issue for them, 

* You have seen the sources of the river which I have 
ascended to this spot. They are precisely at the foot 
of the hill, and filtrate in a direct line from the torth 
bank of the lake, on the right of the centre, in des- 
cending towards the north. ‘hey are the sources of 
Bloody river. On the other side, towards the south, 
and equally at the foot of the hill, other sources form 
a beautiful little basin of about eighty feet in circum- 
ference. These waters likewise filtrate from the lake, 
towards its south-western extremity: and THESE 
SOURCES ARE THE ACTUAL SOURCES OF THE MIssis- 
sippi! This lake, therefore, supplies the most southern 
sources of Red, or, as I shall in future call it (by its 
truer name) Bloody river; and the most northern 
sources of the Mississippi—sources till now unknown 
of both. 

‘ This lake is about three milesround. It is formed 
in the shape of a heart ; and it may be truly said to 
speak to the very soul. Mine was not slightly moved 
by it. It was but justice to draw it from the silence in’ 








which geography, after 'so many expeditions, still suf- 
fered it to remain, and to point it out to the world ip 
all its honourable distinction. I have given it the name 
of the respectable lady, whose life (to use the lan 

of her illustrious friend, the Countess of Alban § was 
one undeviating course of moral rectitude, whose 
death was a calamity to all who had the happiness ¥ 
knowing her; and the recollection of whom, is inces- 
santly connected with veneration and grief, by all who 
can properly appreciate beneficence and virtue. I have 
called the lake, accordingly, Lake Julia; and the 
sources of the two rivers, the Julian sources of Bloody 
river, and the Julian sources of the Mississippi, which, in 
Algonquin language, means the Father of Rivers. Oh! 
what were the thoughts which passed through my mind 
at this most happy and brilliant moment ot my life ! 
The shades of Marco Polo, of Columbus, of Americus 
Vespusius, of the Cabots, of Verazani, of the Zenos, 
and various others, appeared present, and joyfully as- 
sisting at this high and solemn ceremony, and con- 
gratulating themselves on one of their countrymen 
having, by new and successful researches, brought 
back to the recollection of the world, the inestimable 
services which they had themselves conferred on it, b 
their own peculiar discoveries, by their talents, achieve- 
ments, and virtues.” 





GAELIC DICTIONARY. 


A Gaelic Dictionary in two Parts: I. Gaelic and 
English: I. English and Gaelic ; in which the words 
in their different acceptations are illustrated by quota- 
tions from the best writers, and their affinities traced 
in most of the languages of ancient and modern 
times; to which is prefized a new Gaelic Grammar. 
by R. A. AnMsTRONG, L. L. D., Celtic Lexicogra- 
pher to the King. 4to. pp. 1030. Duncan. London. 
In the same degree that we venerate the re- 

mains of ancient Literature, are we pleased at the 

success attendant on every rational effort which 
is made, to rescue any portion of it from oblivion. 

Among these remains we always included the 

existing varieties and modifications of the ancient 

Celtic; that language which once pervaded a 

greater part of western Europe, and which is 

now a perceptible ingredient in the most culti- 
vated speeches of modern times. Our readers 
are aware that the Celtic exists only in a few 
decaying dialects, which constitute the speech of 
the lower orders of the Welch, the Irish, and 

Seotch Highlanders. The philologists of Wales 

and of Ireland have, long ago, recorded the 

vocables of their respective languages, in several 
valuable contributions to our stock of Literature. 

But the most elaborate compilation of any of the 

Celtic branches of Britain or Ireland, that ever 

came under our notice, is the Gaelic Dietionary 

lately edited by Dr. Armstrong. We have looked 
with attention into this massy Quarto, and love 
found it containing not merely proofs of an 
extensive and minute knowledge of the Scottish 
Gaelic, exhibited in a great variety of illustrative 
eet and particularly in a well digested 
jrammar prefixed to the work; but also discur- 
sive researches in philology, and illustrations of 
matters of antiquity which render this Dietionary 
an interesting as well as useful performance, 

When, however, we describe the work as useful, 

we do not mean that it is equally se, with any 

compilation of a modern tongue; (for the stud 
of an expiring language can afford little ad. 
vantage except to the scholar and the antiquarian) 

—but we are certain that it must prove abundantl 

serviceable to such of the Scots and Irish as 

understand (iaelic, and be a most acceptable 
addition to the libraries of the learned. It is 
not, as one might infer from its name, a Gaelie 

Dictionary merely, for it enters frequently and 

largely into the affinity of languages, and ap- 

pears to us to come, in this respect, next in order 
and in consequence to the works of the learned 
and laborious Bullet. 

The —ee we have alloted to subjects of this 
nature, does not permit us to peti Dr. Arme 
strong’s success in his research after affinities, 
but by avery few instances, and these by no means 
the most copious or the most curious in his Dies 
tionary,—e. 2. 
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‘ Brathair, gen. brathar. s. m., a brother &e. &c. 
Greek Holic, @garwg and earn. Latin, frater. 
French, fréter, now frere. Danish, broder. Swedish, 
broder, and bror. Icelandic, brodur. Anglo-Saxon, 
brather. English, brother. Germany, bruother. Belgic, 
braeder. Polish brat. Lusatian, bradt. Russian, 
. brate. Bohemian, brat and brodr. Teutonic, broede- 
and bruder. Irish, brathair. Welch, brawd and braw, 
dair. Cornish, brawd, breur, and bredar. Armoric, 
breuzr (z silent.) Tartar, bruder. Persic, beraderr 
burader and braeder. Hindoostanee, brooder. 

* Dorus, gen. doruis, 8.m., a door, a gate, &c. &c. Per- 
sic, dorand dér. Sanscrit, dwara. Teutonic, dore and 
dur, Old Saxon, durei. Hindoostanee, doras. Swedish 
and Danish, dor. Albanian, dera. Carinthian, duri, 
Lusatian, duira. German, thor. Greek évga. Irish, 
dorus and duras. Cornish, daras. Manx, dorus. Ar- 
moric, dor. Icelandic, dur. English, door. : 

Innis, gen. innse. 3. f., an island, &c. &c. Armoric, 
enes and enesan. Irish, inis. Welch ynis. Cornish, 
ennis. Innis does not always signify an ts/end; some- 
times it means a head-land or promontory: as Craig- 
inish, Deiginish, &c. in Argyllshire. 

With the word innis, the Norwegian noes or naes, a 
promontory, and the termination ness, of the names of 
many places, as Inverness, Stromness, Sheerness, have 
a strong affinity ; so, also, have the Latin nasum, 
French zez, and the English nose, meaning the pro- 
jecting feature... The Scotch nes, also, means a pro- 
montory ; as do the Anglo-Saxon naessa and nesse ; 
Old Swedish, naes; Belgic, news. : 

Sathuirn, s. f. Saturday, &c. &c. Sathuirn is a 
smoothing of Sadurn, or Sadorn ; a name given by the 
Ancient Celts to Saturn, a warlike Titan monarch. 
The Latins, agreeably to the genius of their language, 
rendered this name Saturnus,—powerful, warlike. 
‘The various branches of the Celtic nations still call 
Saturday, or dies Saturni, with but little variation, Di 
Sadurn. The Celts of Brittany continue to call Thurs - 
day, Dies Jovis, or Di Jou. 





FASHIONABLE FOLLIES. 
Thr Man of Ton; a Satire. 8vo. pp. 112. Colburn. 
London, 1828. 

Tus is asmall brochure, in which a fashionable 
Baronet has endeavoured to record, in verse, the 
fashionable follies of the present day. He has taken 
for his motto, these lines of Byron : 

* Here’s the great world! which being interpreted 
Meaneth the west or worst end ofa city, 

And about twice two thousand people bred 

By no means to be very rise or witty, 

But to sit up while other lie in bed, 

And look down on the universe with pity.”.—Brron. 

To a certain class of readers, this satire will, no 
doubt, be highly acceptable; we confess, however, 
that we find, in the body of the poem, much less of 
matter for extract than in the notes, where certain ex- 
planations of phrases used in the text, contain informa- 
tion which, we doubt not, will be as new to many of 
our readers, (and, especially, those in the: cbuntry,) 
as it has been tous. We, therefore, confineiogrselec- 
tions to these : si! 

* To bleed at Crocky’s.—Those readers who have not 
lately visited London, should be informed that Crocky 
is the familiar abbreviation of Crockford ; a personage 
of great note and importance, once a general dealer in 
fish, but now confining himself to the disposal of gud- 
geons, for which branch of his former trade he has 
built a palace in St, James’s Street, which is, at once, a 
grace and a disgrace to the metropolis. _ 

‘ And of good books.—So comprehensive a term re- 
quires explanation for the unlearned. A good book, in 
this sense, means a well-arranged set of bets, so 
balanced by changes in the odds, that the composer 
considers himself certain to be a winner, be the event 
what it may; which said certainty, as will hereafter 
appear, depends on the validity of the component parts. 

* From White’s bay-window.—A sort of critic’s row, 
(seating in the bay or bow-window of White’s Club- 
house, St. James’s,) before which it is as dangerous for 
a man of fashion to pass in an ill-cut coat, or a lady 
in a last-year’s bonnet, as it would be for Charles 
Kemble to forget his cue in a new tragedy, or for 
Mathews to be of when he is at home. 

‘ A drag drives up.—A cant and fashionable term for 
any carriage. 

* An Opera box.—Of late years an opera box has be- 
come an object of traffic with ladies of the highest 
fashion, and on those nights when the proprietor does 
not occupy the box herself, instead of lending it toa 


friend, as the custom was in days of yore, she hesi- 





tates not to sell it to the best bidder, and trust to the 
discretion of Mr. Ainsworth, or Mr. Sams, or some 
such agent, for the selection of its occasional occu- 
pant. 

‘ A pigeon shooting.—To such an extent has the rage 
for this amusement been carried, that the supply of 
pigeons can hardly be made equal to the demand, not- 
withstanding the activity of those who plunder the 
dove-cotes for fifty miles round London. — Several re- 
gular clubs are established in the outskirts of the me- 
tropolis, the most fashionable at the Red- house in Bat- 
tersea-fields, where such of the poor birds as escape 
from the patrician fusee, are exposed to the fire of the 
plebeians who assemble round the confines, to the no 
small danger and annoyance of those whose occupa- 
tions oblige them to pass that way. 

‘ Now dowagers in fashionable slang.—A rich heir is 
called a desirable—a younger brother, a detrimental, 
or a viper—a good man, one in actual possession of 
his estate—a frump, male or female, one who pays 
tradesmen’s bills, and subscribes to Bible Societies. 

‘ The complicated web of bets explains.—To an eye 
unaccustomed to such arrangements, a betting-bouk 
would appear a kind of chaos, and frequently the sums 
engaged backwards and forwards may amount to tens, 
nay, hundreds of thousands, when the result is in- 
tended to be only a few hundreds. 

‘ And fill, great Tattersall! thy fatal yard !—On the 
Tuesday after the great race for the Derby, all bets are 
understood to be settled at Tattersall’s ; and a non-ap- 
pearance on that day, and at that place, is fatal to the 
character of a better. 

‘4 rumour spreads, that some levant to-day—To 
Zevant is, in plain English, to run away from the pay- 
ment of debts of honour, and from the occasional oc- 
currence of such failures, arises the great danger of 
making what is called a book ; for the most skilful 
calculation, the nicest attention for months paid to the 
variation of the odds, is utterly defeated, if one of the 
parties does not make good his engagements; and 
what would prove a good book to its owner, if all stood 
right, may entail ruin upon him, if any one component 
part of his structure gives way. 

* To make the five times ten he lent his own.—It is not 
uncommon, on the occasion of great losses, for young 
men to grant a post-obit, or obligation to pay five 
times the sum advanced on the death of ‘a parent, or 
other life-tenaut of an estate. 

‘ We call such brutes Carthagines.—A cant term for 
cart-horses, often applied to inferior hunters. 

‘ He’s damned for doing nothing and too mtch.— 
This is acommon fate of strangers, who appear amongst 
these great sportsmen, who, in a moment of disappoint- 
ment, find it convenient to have something to vent 
their rage upon. The following occurrence is illus- 
trative of such feeling: A gentleman coming out of 
a club in St. James’s Street, after having sustained 
heavy losses at play, in a high state of nervous irrita- 
tion, observed a person on the curb-stone, stooping 
down to tie his shoe-string: upon which he imme- 
diately kicked the poor man into the kennel, and upon 
being asked why he inflicted this unprovoked punish- 
ment, replied, ‘ Damn it, sir, you are always tying your 
shoe!’ 

‘ And Ude's first pupil sure can give a feed !—We 
boast in this age, that we have abolished the vice of 
drinking to excess ; but we have substituted in its place 
that ofeating. Formerly, young sportsmen were con- 
tented with homely fare after their day’s exercise ; but 
now, nothing less than a dog-cook will suffice ; and it 
is necessary he should have received his education un- 
der such an artist as Ude, now principal cook to the 
great Crockford. 

“On men, fine men, she number'd in her train —Fine 
men, is a term requiring explanation ; it does not, in 
this sense, relate to animal proportion or intellectual 
merit : but to that particular class of persons who are 
stamped with the impress of fashionable society, or are 
distinguished by patrician birth. 

* And live with us upon five thousand clear —To pos- 
sess nothing and to live well, is applauded : to be rich 
and extravagant, is a necessary duty ; but to live well 
upon moderation, is a high crime and misdemeanour. 





Mary Harland; a Tale of Humble Life. 
Oliver and Boyd. Edinburgh, 1828. 
WE have seldom met with a tale of simple life con- 
taining more touching incidents, than the History of 
Mary Harland. Looking at the scenes of humble 
retirement, with a quick sense of all their peculiari- 
ties, as well as with a feeling heart, the fair authoress 
of this little and unpretending volume has composed a 
really interesting novelette. We rather find fault with 


pp. 320. 





her taste in having so closely traced the fall of poor 
Mary, and we are more than doubtful of the moral 
which young persons generally would derive from her 
story. The means which are employed in inculcating 
charity and mercy, for the instruction of the ill-judging 
world, are not the same which should be employed to 
warn the young and unsuspecting from thoughtless- 
ness and vice. Useful it is for the old to be taught the 
baseness of a wretched, cold-hearted censoriousness ; 
but youth is the only time when either vice or virtue 
can be studied, without the distortions they undergo in 
the world, and they should be shewn them clearly and 
distinctly, without leaving the possibility of any ques- 
tionings arising as to what is right and what is wrong, 
or what are the chances of indulging in vice, and 
escaping the consequences. Well, also, as the conclu- 
sion of the tale is drawn up, there is something almost 
shocking to us in the history of Mary’s second love, 
We trust the writer, who has shown so much talent in 
the composition of the tale, will avoid these faults in 
the morale of her next production. 


The Case of Labourers in Husbandry stated and con- 
sidered, by the late David Davies, Rector of Barkham, 
8vo. pp. 39. Rivingtons. London, 1828. 

Ir is delightful to see those, who, from their local 
position, and personal as well as oilicial influence, have 
the best means of acquiring accurate information, 
respecting the condition, and ministering to the relief 
of the poor—we mean the country clergymen of 
England—so employing themselves. Sir Josiah Child, 
long ago, remarked, that the question of what were 
the proper means of removing the distresses of the 
poor, deserved the most deliberate consideration of our 
wisest counsellors—so much so, that if a whole Session 
of Parliament were employed upon that question alone, 
it would be time as well bestowed, as on any thing that 
the most noble and disinterested of patriots could be 
engaged in. We concur entirely in this sentiment— 
and can truly state, that in the instance before us, the 
author appears to have laboured with a zeal worhy: f 
his character and profession. His observations are, 
throughout, marked by great good sense as well as 
benevolence, and entitled to the most attentive consi- 
deration. 


The Gentleman Cit, a Comedy in Five Acts, being a 
translation of Molitre’s Bourgeois Gentilhomme. By 
the translator of M. Jouy’s * Sylla.’” 12mo. pp. 69. 
Underwoods. London, 1828. 

With the merits of the original Comedy of Moliére, 
all who are even slightly acquainted with the French 
language must be familiar. The spirit and fidelity of 
the translation here named, will convey, even to the 
mere English reader, a very accurate idea of that ori- 
ginal. The ‘ Sylla’ of M. Jouy had already obtained, 
for its translator, a very general and just eulogium, 
and the ‘ Bourgeois Gentilhomme’ will add to that re- 
putation, as it is, in every respect, quite equal to its 
predecessor. 


Plain Advice to Landlords and Tenants, Lodging-House 
Keepers and Lodgers, a with comprehensive summary 
of the Laws affecting each, 18mo. pp. 91. Wash- 
bourn. London, 1828. 

Sucn frequent, and often serious and expensive, 
disputes arise between parties standing in the relative 
situation to each other named—that any work, com- 
prising, in a brief space and intelligible terms, the real 
state of the laws and usages affecting each, could not 
fail to be useful to both. Such a compendium we con- 
sider this little Manual to be, by a consultation of 
which, much useful information may be gained, and 
much time, trouble, and expense saved, by a removal 
of the mutual ignorance, from which, in the great ma- 
jority of cases, disputes between landlords and tenants, 
lodging-house-keepers and lodgers, arise. 


The Register of the Arts. Vol. 1. Edited by G. L. Herbert. 
8vo. pp. 374. Steel. London, 1828. 

This is another of those useful popular publications 
so excellently adapted to the purposes of calling forth 
the dormant energies of ingenious minds, wherever 
they may exist. The plates in this first volume of the 
work, are very neatly executed, and the descriptions 
are drawn up with much clearness and ability. 





PicTURES OF THE FRENCH BATILEs. 

Their Royal Highnesses, the Dukes of Sussex and 
Gloucester, visited, on Wednesday the 19th instant, the 
General Le Jeune’s representation of the Battles of the 
French Armies, and expressed themselves highly grati- 
fied with the sight of those grand and interesting pro- 
duetions. 
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EIGHT DAYS AT BRIGHTON—BY A FOREIGNER 
OF DISTINCTION. 
No. II. 


¢ Tout ce qui vient du cceur n’est pas de la flatterie. . 


AccoMPANIED by Sir Robert Wilson, I went 
next morning to call on the ladies to whom J had 
been introduced at the theatre. Our first visit 
was to Lady Susan H——m, who received me 
with all that good natured affability which is so 
decidedly expressed in her countenance. Her 
sisters and some other ladies were with her. When 
we entered, they were talking of Lady Morgan’s 
Jast novei, ‘ The O’Briens and the O’Flahertys,’ 
which treats of facts connected with the family of 
Lady Susan. I accordingly listened with no 
small degree of interest to the remarks which 
were made upon it. The ladies asked my opi- 
nion of the work and of its author. Of the former 
1 knew but little, as it had been only a few 
days published ; but jI observed, that the critics 
seemed to differ very much on the question of 
its merits. ‘It relates principally,’ said Lady 
Susan, ‘to the events which preceded the 
Irish rebellion, and though it cannot be denied 
that it abounds in wit and humour, and con- 
tains many ably drawn scenes and characters, 
yet it must be acknowledged, that the pic- 
tures occasionally border on coarseness, that 
the author betrays a little too much virulence 
of political and religious opinion, and that she is 
fond of discussing questions which belong rather 
to the province of history than to that of romance. 
In short, in this work, as in all Lady Morgan’s 
former productions, there is too great a strain- 
ing for effect. —*‘ It is not very easy,’ I replied, 
‘ to please every body, and people are apt to form 
extravagant expectations of the productions of 


-a writer whose talent promises much. From all 


that I know of female authors, I have observed 
that with thein the road to fame does not always 
lead to happiness. I have never had an oppor- 
tunity of meeting Lady Morgan, and I can onl 
speak of her from hearsay. However, the hig: 
reputation she enjoys makes me a curious to 
know her.” ‘ Then you must go to Dublin, said 
Lady Susan H m, where Lady Morgan 
constantly resides. Besides the pleasure youwillde- 
rive from seeing one of the finest cities in Europe, 
you will find very select and agreeable society in 
the native land of our modern Anacreon, Thomas 
Moore.’ ‘I know Mr. Moore, I replied. I have 
read his works, and, therefore, I need not add, that 
Iadmire them. I have had the pleasure of meeting 
him several times, and his witty and varied con- 
versation is, I think, no less delightful than his 
poetry.’ ‘ He fully justifies Lord Byron’s remarks,’ 
observed the youngest Lady O—en. Heis one of 
those writers who will survive the age which he 
adorns, and his melodies will descend to posterity, 
and live as long as music and poetry are loved in 
his native land.’ A servant entered to inform the 
ladies that their Fly was waiting ; and Sir Robert 
and I, at the same time, took our leave. 

Our next visit was to Lord H—n, who, together 
with Sir Robert, had been unremitting in his ex- 
ertions to render the performances of the preced- 
ing evening as productive as possible to the un- 
fortunate Spanish refugees. His Lordship was 
from home; but Sir Robert inquired for Lady 

—n. We were shown into the study of her 
daughters, young ladies of eleven or twelve years 
of age, whose education she superintends with 
the tenderness of an affectionate mother, and the 
ability of a highly educated weman. The per- 
formance of the preceding evening became the 
subject of conversation, and the profits were said 
to exceed 200/. ‘This is a good example for 
other provincial towns,’ observed Sir Robert, ‘ and 
I have no doubt that we shall find imitators ’ 
‘It is to be hoped so,’ replied her Ladyship, 
‘but benevolence is a universal language, which 
is spoken by few, though it is understood by all.’ 





‘In that case,’ said I, ‘what is generally under- 
stood may, it is presumed, be easily put in 
practice.’ The conversation turned on teal , and 
particularly Florence, where Lady H—n long 
resided, and of which she spoke as of a dear and 
regretted friend. She, herself, however, must 
be recollected with still deeper regret by those 
whom she has left behind her. With the most 
finished elegance of manner, she combines that 
variety of information, which proves that she has 
read and seen much, and that she has turned her 
reading and observation to good account. 

Just as we were about to take leave of Lady 
H—n, his Lordship returned home, accompanied 
by his sister-in-law Miss Bruce. Sir Robert observ- 
ed, that we were going to call at Lord S—I’s. 
‘Then,’ said Lord H—n, ‘I will avail myself of 
the privilege of a watering place, which is to 
dispense with ceremony, and J will do myself the 
pleasure of accompanying you.’ Lord S—1 is 
the father of the young ladies whom I had met 
on the preceding day with their governess. On 
entering the house, I might almost have imagined 
myself suddenly transported back to France. 
Lord and Lady S—l, their son and daughters, 
speak French with such purity of accent, and 
have so entirely adopted our manners and cus- 
toms, that I could, without difficulty, have fancied 
myself in a Parisian salon. I was too well pleased 
with my visit to neglect the opportunity of re- 
questing permission to renew it. This was kindly 
granted, and every moment. proved to me how 
mistaken are the notions which are often enter- 
tained in France respecting English reserve. 

Sir Robert took me to dine with Colonel Black, 
one of his old friends, and I now became more 
and more convinced of the justice of the remark 
I have just made ; and we terminated the evening 
by taking tea with Mr. Morier, the author of 
‘Hadji Baba” Mr. Morier’s long residence in 
Persia, where he officiated as English Consul- 
General, afforded him opportunities for studying 
the manners and customs of the country; a study 
which is indispensably necessary to the writer 
who would draw pictures so full of nature and 
truth as those we find in his clever work. The 
conversation turned on the East, which he painted 
in vivid colours. At this party I met with the 
brother-in-law of my particular friend, Mr. 
Fiughes, the American Minister in Holland, and 
the two Misses G., who sang ducts, accompany- 
ing themselves alternately on the piano and the 
guitar. They also united their voices in some of 
those fine Scotch ballads, which, like almost every 
kind of national music, charm by their wild and 
melancholy expression. Madame Morier did the 
honours of the evening with great amenity, veil- 
ing great talent under an elegant simplicity of 
manner. In short, she appeared to me worthy 
of the interesting man she has chosen to be her 
partner through life. 

Next day Sir Robert Wilson called on me, and 
said, ‘I am come to take you to an interesting 
promenade, and one, too, which is close by; I 
mean the Terrace that leads to the Jetty. You 
will there see Lord Holland, Mr. Fox’s nephew, 
who takes a ride there every day between one and 
two. I shall be happy to introduce you to him.’ 
—‘Or rather to enable me to renew our acquaint- 
ance,’ said I, ‘if his Lordship can recollect a 
young man whom he saw but for a few moments 
at Paris, a good many years ago. Lord Holland 
is one of the few men who can be always seen and 
re-seen with pleasure ; and I ath therefore happy 
to avail myself of your friendly offer.’ 

We soon saw Lord Holland, riding on a black 
pony, and surrounded by some friends, whose 
conversation appeared very animated ; some were 
speaking earnestly, others listening with attention. 
When we caine up to them, there was scarcely an 
opportunity for presenting me, and still less for 
recalling Lord Holland’s recollection to me. His 
Lordship had just received the news of the battle 
of Navarino; and that unexpected event, which 
was calculated to have a most important influence 
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on the peace of Europe, opened a vast field of 
conjecture. This was a favourable moment for 
me to observe that facility of elocution which is 
so remarkable in England, when any subject leads 
to important political discussions. Lord Holland 
handed the despatch containing the official account 
to Sir Robert, who read it aloud to the assembled 
listeners. Notwithstanding the importance of 
the present occasion, I could not help reflecting, 
that it had often been Sir Robert’s lot to read 
similar despatches, when, as an English general, 
he accompanied those armies which advanced 
from every quarter to attack the colossal power 
which at that time oppressed Europe. He was 
then the interpreter of bulletins of victories, a kind 
of announcement to which the ears of his auditors 
had long been unused. With respect to this 
naval conflict, the account was so precise, the 
result so glorious, and the despatch of Admiral 
to himself, and 
so laudatory of others, that the reading seemed 
to excite only one common feeling of national 
pride and enthusiasm in all who heard it. The 
flattering manner in which the British com- 
mander painted the conduct of Admiral de 
Rigny, gave occasion to my receiving, from Lord 
Holland and his friends, compliments which 
grateful recollections induced me to transfer to 
him to whom I was indebted for them; but, I 
confess, I was proud to be able, at this moment, 
to call myself the countryman of a lant 
seaman, who was declared to have conducted 
himself like one of the preux chevaliers of a 
romantic age, or one of the great captains of 
modern times. A perfect accordance of opinion 
was instantly established between me and those 
by whom I was surrounded. That the two 
nations, so long rivals, should now fight and con- 
quer under the same banners, appeared to us all so 
singular an event, that we concurred in thinking, 
that this victory ought to serve as the basis 
of a long and solid alliance between the two 
countries. 

The friends of Lord Holland soon left us; 
some to make inquiries respecting the details of 
an affair which personally interested them, as 
they had relations on board of the fleet; others 
to communicate the news to their friends who 
were yet ignorant of it, weil assured of being 
eagerly listened to in a town where every thing, 
from the transactions of parish officers, to the 
debates in both Houses of Parliament, is dis- 
cussed and criticised with all the minuteness for 
which the leisure of a watering-place affords 
opportunity. 

Lord Holland alighted from his horse, and, 
accompanied by Sir Robert and me, sat down on 
the platform of the jetty, which is eighty feet 
long and forty broad, in which one seems to be 
on the deck of a ship at sea, or rather at anchor 
in a roadstead. »J: shall not expatiate on the 
merits of Lord Holland. Educated, as he has 
been, in the school of a man whose genius has 
cast so brilliant a lustre on England, it is easy to 
perceive how much he has profited by the lessons 
of his instructor, and how seed, early sown in his 
mind, has been fructified hy study, and the ex- 
perience acquired in travelling, which enables 
one to judge of men by comparison. Lord Hol- 
land is a scholar, without the least taint of 
pedantry ; and he possesses all that superiority of 
talent, and goodness of heart, which command 
esteem and inspire affection. His many excel- 
lent qualities have procured him numerous 
friends, and also some detractors. This is not to 
be wondered at. People grow tired of hearing 
Aristides called the Just. 

We talked of Spain, of Italy, and of Paris, and 
Lord Holland has so many interesting anecdotes 
of those places, and the distinguished characters 
residing in them, that his conversation appeared 
to me a sort of moving panorama. I spoke to 
him of his celebrated uncle, and the kindness he 
had shown me during his visit to Paris, when I 


was introduced to him by my guardian, M. Ré, 
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camier. ‘ Lady Holland will be exceedingly 
happy to see you,’ said his Lordship, ‘ and if you 
can spend the evening with us to-morrow, I shall 
feel pleasure in informing her of your intended 
visit.” I readily accepted the invitation, Sir 
Robert having kindly undertaken to be my con- 
ductor, and, soon after, Lord Holland mounted his 
horse, and wished us good-day. 

Sir Robert and I now left the Esplanade, and, 
by a flight of steps cut in the rock, we ascended 
to the Marine Parade. As we were continuing 
our walk along the elevated terrace which majes- 
tically overlooks the sea, we met Lord Chatham, 
whom Sir Robert accosted, and to whom he in- 
troduced me. Lord C.’s polite affability of man- 
ner and dignified deportment did not escape my 
observation ; and his grey locks, those laurels of 
old age, seemed to impart additional interest to 
his fine, open countenance. The battle of Nava- 
rino again became the subject of conversation ; 
but the intelligence was as yet so imperfectly 
known, that it was impossible to form any con- 
jecture respecting the probable result uf the event. 
j regrette , indeed, not being able to discuss the 
subject more in detail, for I was curious to learn 
whether the nephew of Mr. Fox, and the brother 
of Mr, Pitt, coincided in opinion upon a subject 
which so essentially concerned the interests of 
England. 

We now approached the house which had been 
occupied by the late Mr. Canning, a portion of 
whose furniture and library was to be sold that day. 
I wished to purchase a few of the books as me- 
morials of the illustrious deceased, and I ac- 
cordingly took leave of Lord Chatham and Sir R. 
Wilson, On entering, I found the room appro- 
priated to the sale already crowded, and the most 
trivial articles of furniture were going off at high 
prices. As the sale of the books was not to come 
on for some time, I amused myself by looking 
over the house. Alas! what achange had a short 
interval effected. Those rooms, where the de- 
parted statesman, in the zenith of his glory, formed 
plans for the happiness and prosperity of his 
country, and where, in the social domestic cirele, 
he sometimes sought a respite from his arduous 
occupations, were now thronged by people, many 
of whom were attracted thither by mere idle 
curiosity. The spell was broken: the illusion 
had vanished, Ah! thought I, after passing 
through the brief span of life, between two eter- 
nities, we reach the grave, as the wanderer arrives 
at his home. 

I returned to the room in which the sale was 
going on. Some of the books fetched exceedingly 
1igh prices, particularly those in which the late 
lamented owner had written his name.* <A 
young South American gentleman, a relative of 
my friend M. Garcia del Rio, by his perseve- 
rance in bidding, raised the prices of some of the 
hooks considerably beyond their real value. On 
one lot being knocked down to him, I observed 
that he had paid rather dearly for a signature. 
‘I could not pay too much,’ replied he, ‘ for a 
memorial of that noble friend of my country.’ 
Beneath his name I will inscribe the words, 

** Nominatus est usque ad extrema,” 
and I will bequeath the book to the library of 
Mexico.’ 

It was getting late, and as I was that day to 
dine with Baron Dimsdale, I had only time to 
make a few purchases, which, though trivial in 
themselves, were valuable to me on account of 
the recollections attached to them. I then went 
to keep my engagement with Baron Dimsdale, 
who received me with that kind hospitality 
which, like his title, he seems to have inherited 





* The best proof of patriotic spirit is the interest 
which a nation attaches to her great men, and the 
honours which she renders to their memory. The 
large amount of subscriptions, so speedily raised for the 
erection of a monument to Mr. Canning, shows the 
high estimation in which he was held, and the sincere 
regret which his loss universally excited. 


from the Court of the Empress Catharine, to 
which his father was long attached. 

After dinner, some company came in, and 
we had a concert, in which the Baroness sang 
‘with considerable taste and talent. After the 
concert some quadrilles were danced, but as it 
was Saturday night, the party broke up about 
twelve o’cock, which, at all times, is rather a 
late hour for a watering: place, 

The fault-finding travellers, who might with pro- 
priety be added to Sterne’s classification, never 
fail to recur to the eternal subject of the dulness 
of an English Sunday. I admit that Sunday, 
being in England a day generally appropriated to 
religious duties and family parties, presents to the 
foreigner few opportunities of finding any thing to 
interest him. A nate there is much difference 
between the tumultuous Sunday amusements of 
Germany and Italy, orof France, whereanumberof 
guinguettes and public gardens afford the work- 
ing classes the relaxation of dancing after the 
labours of the week, and the contrast of English 
gravity which even in the promenades, and on 
the finest days, cannot always be induced so far 
to unbend as to assume the appearance of plea- 
surable enjoyment. But if we look at the moral 
side of the picture, we shall find that this is an 
outward manifestation of an inward life, of a real 
piety to which England is indebted for her pros- 
perity. The religious principle, mixing with all 
the duties of life, dictates their faithful and zea- 
lous performance. The artizan is industrious, 
the manufacturer diligent, the agricultural la- 
bourer active and sober; and these qualities, 
transmitted from age to age, along with other 
hereditary virtues, ensure to children, embued 
with the same principles, that comfort which 
seldom fails to be their reward. 

I had heard much of a kind of religious in- 
tolerance, not so much founded on political con- 
siderations as originating in the peculiar preju- 
dices of the people. I was convinced of the 
error of this representation by a circumstance 
which, though in itself trifling, was better caleu- 
lated to convince me than a long argument. I 
asked the people of the Gloucester Hotel to direct 
me to the Catholic Chapel, and they told me it 
was in High-street, with which St. James’s-street 
communicates. When I got into the latter street, 
I found that I was not sure as to my recollection 
of the name of the former. However, I accosted 
a lady, who was followed by a servant, and asked 
my way to the street I wanted in the best manner 
I could.—*‘ You are going to the Catholic Chapel,’ 
I suppose, ‘ said the lady.’—‘ I am, madam, and 
shall be much obliged to you, if you will be so 
good as to direct me to it.’—* Come this way, 
sir,’ said she, ‘1 will show it you’ Persuaded 
that I had fallen in with a Roman Catholic for a 
guide, I walked along with her, conversing about 
Brighton, and about France, where she had never 
been. When we reached the corner of High- 
street, she said,—‘ Now go straight on till you 
come to a green-painted door—that is it.’—‘I 
fear, madam,’ I replied, ‘ that notwithstanding 
your direction I shall have some difficulty in find- 
ing it, but if so, I can ask again.’—‘ No, sir, you 
need not; for! will show it you.—‘ But, madam, 
I am abusing your politeness ?’—‘ By no means, 
sir; your mass begins at ten o’clock, and our ser- 
vice at half-past ten, so that I shall be back in 
good time.’—‘ Then you are not a Roman Ca- 
tholic, madam.’—‘ No, sir, I am a Protestant’— 
‘ But atolerant one, madam ; and tolerance ought 
certainly to be the first law of that religion which 
prohibits hatred, and prescribes eternal love to 
man.’ I then thanked my obliging conductress 
and entered the chapel, better disposed by this 
example to feel the value of the morality of the 
Gospel, as well as delighted with having this trait 
of liberality to add to the other pleasing recollec- 
tions which I shall carry with me from Brighton. 
The Catholic chapel is small, though suf- 
ficiently large for the congregation which usually 





| assembles in it. 





I was shown to a seat beside- 
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Colonel Stonor, with whom I was previously well 
acquainted. After service, we left the chapel 
together, and, as the day was fine, the Colonel 
proposed that we should go to the Royal cricket 
ground to see a strange sort of spectacle; a man 
named Sutton, having betted some hundred 
guineas that he would would walk twelve hun. 
dred miles in twelve hundred consecutive hours, 
On our way, I asked who the lady was whom we 
saw at mass, in an apartment contiguous to the 
chapel, and whose regular features and fine figure 
retained traces of exquisite beauty. ‘That was 
Mrs, Fitzherbert, the English Maintenon,’ replied 
the Colonel. ‘Her beauty, which is remarkable 
at her present advanced age, her exemplary 
piety, and the many other amiable qualities 
for which she is distinguished, the marriage 
which, it is affirmed, was solemnized between 
her and the King, though not valid and not 
acknowledged, all present a singular coincidence 
between her history and that of your celebrated 
Marquise. The respect with which the King has 
always treated her, and indeed the regard which 
he is said still to entertain for her, prove that she 
is not unworthy the honour that has been confer- 
red upon her. You will, no doubt, be introduced 
to Mrs. Fitzherbert, and then you will see that I 
have not exaggerated her merit.’ 

We had now reached the place selected for the 
performance of Sutton’s wager, which was a mile 
in circumference. We saw him walk round three 
times in the space of about forty minutes, and 
then he went to rest for the remainder of the two 
hours. He was to continue this circular fcourse 
for fifty days and fifty nights. It was now nearly 
a month since he had commenced his task, and he 
did not exhibit much appearance of fatigue. He 
told us that he entertained no doubt of winning the 
wager, as he had accomplished the same under- 
taking at Milton, in 1822.* 

In the course of our walk, Colonel Stonor 
showed me a well, which, like several others at 
Brighton, is full at low water, and empty at high 
water. This was a geological problem, which 
neither of us could solve, and we, therefore, con- 
tented ourselves with wondering at tle pheno- 
menon, without attempting to explain it. 

We repaired to the promenade, which extends 
for several miles along the sea-coast, and which 
is not surpassed by any place of the kind in the 
most splendid capitals of Europe. The numbers 
of carriages of every description, horsemen finely 
mounted, and elegantly dressed pedestrians, gave 
to the whole scene the gaiety of a festival. Colo- 
nel Stonor proposed that I should dine with him. 
‘I would most gladly accept your invitation,’ 
said I, ‘ but I have an engagement at nine this 
evening, at Lady Holland’s, and I could not be 
guilty of the rudeness of hurrying away from 
you.” ‘Oh!’ replied he, ‘1am asking you only to 
a family dinner, and I will not detain you longer 
than you can conveniently stay.’ 


* This reminded me of acanon of Kaminick, in 
Podolia, who was accounted the greatest drinker in 
Poland. Count Potocki laid a wager, that this canon 
should empty during dinner, at one draught, a large 
cup, containing four bottles of Tokay. The Count 
won the wager, which was for a thousand ducats. 
‘ Were you not fearful that your friend would lose his 
money?’ said some one to the canon. ‘ Oh, no,’ he 
replied, ‘I was quite sure of success, for I had per- 
formed the same feat before dinner.’ 





M, Bory pe Saint-VINCENT. ” 

We participate too largely in the vicious propensities 
of Britons to refrain from communicating, that M. de 
Saint Vincent has, after repeated trials, discovered that 
the inclosing of wine in bottles, by parchment, or @ 
portion of common bladder, instead of corks, has the 
effect of rendering its flavour, in a few weeks, equal to 
that of the oldest wines ; from such covering possessing 
the property of only allowing the aqueous exhalations 
to escape, but being wholly impenetrable to the spirit or 
body of the wine. His reasoning on the subject is 
curious, as it appears just, but too extended to permit 
our trespassing so far on the time of our readers as to 
give it. 
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The Jurist; or, Quarterly Joyrnal of Jurisprudence and 
Legislation. No. ill. pp. 170. Baldwin and 
Cradock. London, 1828. 

Tis valuable work, which stepped for- 
ward so boldly and so opportunely to fill 
up @ vacant niche in our periodical literature, 
has, in its present number, at least maintained, 
if not improved upon, the high reputation of 
the preceding. Lawin this country continued 
too long to be a mere accumulation of hereditary 
technicalities ; a disjointed assemblage of forms 
and precedents, connected together only by an 
all-enwrapping and pervading obscurity, and con- 
sistent only in confusion. It was an art, not 
only undirected by science, but absolutely pro- 
claiming its independence of all general princi- 
ples, and spurning, as an insult, every attempt to 
sharpen the tools, or to simplify the innumerable 
clumsy processes which it employed. The end 
had been lost sight of, in blind attachment to the 
means. Justice might be sacrificed, but ‘ rules 
of court’? must be inviolable. The former had 
not been very fashionable in the rude times when 
‘ the wisdom of our ancestors’ was entailed upon 
their posterity; but the latter had been transmit- 
ted, unaltered and unalterable, from a period 
‘whereof the memory of man runneth not to 
the contrary.’ 

It is a matter of speculation, rather painful 
than amusing, to observe how long the common 
sense of the people of this country was imposed 
upon by declarations er cathedrd, that the laws 
of England, and the manner of their administra- 
tion, were the ‘ envy of surrounding nations, and 
the wonder of the world.’ The proposition was 
acquiesced in with a blind and uninquiring cre- 
dulity. Nolumus leges Anglia mutari, which 


was originally the formula of indignant resist-. 


ance to despotie and priestly encroachments, be- 
came the clamour o popu ar prejudice against 
ameliorations suggested by enlightened and pro- 
vident patriotism ; and the absurdities and enor- 
mities which are now become ‘ familiar in our 
ears as household words,’ were either denied to 
exist, or set down to the inevitable imperfections 
of all human institutions, 

So long as there was no similar object with 
which this imaginary perfection might be con- 
trasted, except the still more degenerate and su- 
perannuated establishments of despot-ridden Eu- 
rope, the sophism by which it was supported 
remained noes pee onan difficult of detection. 
The theories of philosophers had not yet been 
put to the test of experiment, and the specula- 
tions of a few venturous reformers might there- 
fore be safely stigmatized as impracticable and 
Utopian. At present, however, when we can 
refer, on the one hand, to the compact and com- 
prehensive Code Napoleon, and, on the other, to 
what is perhaps a more instructive, because a 
more analogous, example,—the great simplifica- 
tions and improvements which have been intro- 
duced into our own system in America, and 
which are found to ‘ work so well’ among our 
Trans-Atlantic brethren,—it is become much 
less easy to rege ourselves that the twilight, 
in which we have so long delighted, is, indeed, the 
very brightest noon of reason’s sun. The natural 
consequence of this new position of things has 
ensued. We have wakened from our lethargy, 
astonished to find ourselves outstripped, where 
we had believed that we had already reached the 
goal; and we are now gathering our energies to 
recover our ancient and natural place in the van, 
England has never been celebrated for priority 
of invention; but she has generally turned 
scientific discoveries to better purpose than the 
inventors themselves. May we not venture to 
emer that the science of Jurisprudence will not 
ean exception? and that the eldest-born of Eu- 
ropean liberty will not be the last, or the least dis- 


tinguished, in the applicati f th j 
Pry ded pplication of the pulley 








In bringing about this ‘consummation devoutly 
to be wished,’ the ‘ Jurist’ promises to be an 
active and powerful auxiliary, Many of our 
readers may be surprised, or perhaps alarmed, at 
the introduction of a notice on such a subject into 
the pages of a literary journal, but this alarm can 
only arise from a sufficiently pardonable abhor- 
rence of the old system of jargon and ‘ pime- 
ber,’ and a complete misconception of the nature 
and object of the work before us. If they can 
induce themselves to open its pages, they need 
feel no apprehension of being overwhelmed with 
Sees-simple and fees-tail,—conusance and impar- 
lance, pleas, replications, and rejoinders,—issues, 
repleaders, or pleas puis darrien continuance ;—as 
he, who steps across the threshold of a Gothic ruin, 
must face the myriads of bats and owls whom his 
intrusion has startled from their gloomy recesses, 
and risk being stifled by the dust of antiquity 
which they arouse with the rustling of their wings, 
The object of the ‘Jurist’ is not, to follow up the 
technical clue by which the regularly initiated 
lawyer must be content to guide himself through 
the legal labyrinth, but to carry, into the holes 
and corners of the profession, the flambeau of 
philosophy and common sense; it is not so much 
to trace out in detail all the irregularities and in- 
conveniences of the old structure, as to establish 
the fact, that i¢ is irregular and inconvenient, and 
to clear the ground, and prepare the materials, 
for the construction of a better. In the progress 
of this undertaking, the barbarous technicalities 
and masquerading contrivances of our venerable 
ancestors, must, of course, come frequently un- 
der examination; but, like the exuberant and 
fantastical evtravaganzas of their architecture, they 
will be looked upon as subjects of rational curio, 
sity, and not of minute study or of indiscriminate 
veneration. Thus, while the newly discovered, or, 
at least, recently revived principles of sound ju- 
risprudence, will be illustrated by reference to the 
whole range of history and literature, those 
minute antiquarian details which forensic pedantry 
would pervert into dry and literal precedents, will 
be restored by the ‘ Jurist’ to their true and ra- 
tional purpose, and clothed with general interest 
as illustrative of the manners of living, an 
modes of thought, of particular stages of society. 

The great importance of the task which the 
‘ Jurist’ has pene ae nrg to accomplish, and the 
anxiety we feel, as fellow-labourers in the work of 
general improvement, to assist in directing, to- 
wards these hitherto unpopular subjects, the share 
of public attention which they deserve, have in- 
duced us to submit to our readers a brief analysis 
of the present Number, 


The first article consists of an interesting 
abridgment, with a running commentary, of a 
work, published by the authority of the Commis- 
sioners of Public Records, on the early proceed, 
ings of the Court of Chancery. Since the year 
1811, many Chancery records have been disco- 
vered, of considerably earlier date than those for- 
merly known to exist, the series at present com- 
mencing in the reign of Richard II. They throw 
great additional light upon the question of the 
origin of that Court, and upon the gradual pro- 
cess by which the equitable jurisdiction,—that 
‘greatest of constitutional luxuries,’—was ulti- 
mately separated from the common law. This sepa- 
ration appears to have arisen, not so much from 
the insufficiency or imperfection of the laws them- 
selves, as from the utter impossibility of enforc- 
ing them, by the ordinary process, against power- 
ful and turbulent individuals, in the then disor- 
derly situation of the kingdom. The following 
quotation will afford an example of the facts upon 
which this opinion is founded : 

‘ The lovers of family antiquity will be much edified 
by the case which follows, where the Abbot and Convent 
of Burton-upon-Trent complain of Isabel Stanley, 
Prioress of St. Mary, in Derby, for having wrongfully 
withheld payment of rent in respect of certain premises, 
the property of the plaintiffs, “‘ And when any of your 
said bisechers, their servantes, or mynysteres, hath 








com in ther name to the said prioresse, to ask the said 
rent, or seyd they wold distreyne, or sue agaynst her, 
as the comon law wold, she hath answered with grate 
malice, and seid ; ‘ Wenes these churles to overlede me, 
or sue the lawe n me? shall not be so hardy, 
but they shall abye upon their bodies, and be nayled 
with arrowes ; for J am a gentylwoman, comen of the 
gretest of Lancasshire and Chesshyre ; and that shall 
they knowe right well.’ ’’ A speech so characteristic of 
the proud house of Derby, that we should do wrong not 
to recommend it, together with the rest of the reverend 
lady’s conduct on this occasion, as detailed in the same 
document, to the especial notice of the Author of 
Waverley.’ p. 342-3. 

The second article contains a summary view of 
the opinions of philosophers and legislators, from 
Plato downwards, on the nature and objects of 

unishments, The Reviewer exposes, in a style 
ull of vivacity and vigour, the absurd and cruel fal- 
lacy embodied in the well-known expression of a 
late Chief-Justice,—*‘ that the object of deterring 
from crime is as completely attained by the punish- 
ment of an innocent man, as by that of a guilty 
one,’—a doctrine, which, incredible as it may ap- 
pear, has actually been adopted by a philosopher 
of considerable reputation on the Continent, (M. 
Cousin,) and more recently advocated (by M. 
Lucas) in an Essay, which received the prize both 
at Paris and Geneva! The whole article constitutes 
a severe satire on the atrocious criminal code of 
this country, which, notwithstanding the im- 
provements it has recently received, may still be 
said, like Draco’s of old, to be written in charac- 
ters of blood. We would recommend an attentive 
perusal of it to all who are inclined to put their 
trust in ‘ The Quarterly,’ which, with constitu- 
tional hostility to the interests of liberty and hu- 
manity, has insinuated, in its last Number, that the 
recent legislative reforms, cautious and timorous 
as they have been to an almost ludicrous degree, 
are to be looked upon as an efficient cause of fhe 
increase of crime ! 

Were we disposed, or had we space, to be mi- 
nutely critical, we might pause to contest a few 
wane with the author of this able Essay. He re- 

uses, for instance, to admit ‘ reparation,’ or ‘ com- 
‘capped as one of the ends of punishment ; and 
his argument, compressed into a few words, is 
this: ‘That compensation, in many cases, is wholly 
and essentially impracticable, from the nature of 
the crime itself, as in murder; and that the degree, 
in which it is attainable, must be fluctuating and 
uncertain in all,’ A part of the fallacy here seems 
to arise from confounding reparation to the indi- 
vidual with compensation to society; but, besides, 
the objections alleged are b 4 openers also to pre- 
vention.aud reformation, which he contendsto be not 
merely, |egitimate, but the on/y legitimate, objects 
of punishment, The degree of terror impressed 
upon others by any penal infliction, must always 
be uncertain, both in duration and amount; and 
the Reviewer, admitting as he does the propriety 
and expediency, in some instances, of the pu- 
nishment of death, (on which point also we are at 
issue with him,) must found it on his belief in the 
occasional occurrence of degrees of depravity 
which render reformation utterly unattainable and 
hopeless. 
ere are also a few other minute points on 
which we should wish to register our dissent, and 
to explain our reasons, were we not aware that it 
could not be even imperfectly done, without ex- 
tending this article beyond all reasonable bounds. 
We shall only refer to the desponding view which 
the author seems to take of prison discipline and its 
tendencies. The system, it should be recollected, 
is still in its infancy, and yet it has already produced 
results which are rich in promise for the future. 
Evidence of this fact it would not be difficult to 
adduce; but we shall content ourselves at present 
with referring, for an account of its operation in 
America, to the testimony of a very competent 
witness, (now minister from the United States to 
the Court ef Denmark,) as recorded in page 444 
of the present Number of ‘ The Jurist’ itself. 


We have next an excellent article on Medical 
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Jurisprudence, which, after enforcing the neces- 
sity of enlarging the sphere of legal education to 
& proportion with the expanding intelligence of 
the age, goes on to point out the numerous rela- 
tions, by which medical science in particular is 
connected with the interests of justice. The re- 
viewer takes an opportunity of calling public 
attention to the existence, in this vast and in- 
creasing metropolis, of a number of unwhole- 
some nuisances, which are either protected by 
law, or submitted to from habit, to the great 
detriment of public health, and profit of apothe- 
caries and grave-diggers. Among these are the 
accumulation and closeness of buildings,—the 
filthiness of particular quarters of the town, 
thickly inhabited by the lower orders,—the un- 
regulated state of the markets, which contrast so 
disgracefully with those of our continental neigh- 
bours,—the slaughtering of cattle,—the existence 
of noxious and noisome trades,—the burial of 
the dead among the very haunts of the living,— 
and especially that most disgusting relic of super- 
stition which consigns their mouldering remains 
to the imaginary sanctity of a church-vault. 
We would refer those among our readers 
who consider these circumstances as of little 
or no importance, to a single authenticated 
fact :—the mortality of Middlesex is estimated at 
the proportion of 1 to 36; while that of Cardigan, 
a district whose atmosphere is not infested with 
these elements of death, is averaged as 1 to 73! 
We were sorry to observe, in one part of this 
article, a bias in favour of the monopolizing 
claims of the various medical corporations. 
Whatever difference of opinion may be allowed 
to exist as to the expediency of a free trade in 
cottons and cutlery, we should hope the ‘ Jurist,’ at 
least, will not be found among the number of 
those who would exclude skill and knowledge 
yom an open market, or fetter them with heavy 
and arbitrary duties, because they may not have 
been acquired secundum artem. The reviewer 
argues the question by a most feeble and falla- 
cious analogy. What though ‘the Scottish bar 
asserts no claim to plead in the English courts, 
or the ministers of the kirk to preach in English 
pulpits? ’—Scottish law and Scottish religion are 
things individual and apart, equally unfit for the 
rotection of English property, or for the satis- 
action of episcopalian consciences. But surely 
it will not be contended that there is any essential 
difference between the osteology or myology of a 
Sawney and of a John Bull; or that our brethren, 
on the other side of the Tweed, are not ‘ fed with 
the same food, hurt with the same weapons, sub- 
ject to the same diseases, and healed by the same 
means,’ as ourselves. The presence or the 
absence of the requisite skill and knowledge in 
the individual, is the essential point to be deter- 
mined ; and of this, the mere fact of his having 
gone through a certain routine of education is a 
very insufficient evidence. We certainly admit 
the necessity of having some method of guarding 
against ignorance or carelessness in a profession 
where the first error may prove fatal, and where 
life and death may depend upon the competence 
of a shop-boy, exercising what the Act of Paria- 
ment denominates ‘ the mystery of an apothecary.’ 
But the law should here apply the well-known 
words of the Roman satirist in their literal, and 
not ironical, sense,—and say to the medical as- 
pirant,—‘ Acquire the requisite qualifications, 
si possis, recte, (i.e. inthe prescribed course,) 
si non, ove modo.’ We would have can- 
didates tested by the shibdoleth proposed by the 
reviewer himself; the controlling body ‘should 
ask, not so much where have you studied? as, 
what have you studied ?’—and the system we wish 
to see amended is that, by which, as at present, 
the where is taken as evidence of the what. 

In the fourth article, Sir Walter Scott’s roman- 
tic history, or historical romance, intituled, ‘ The 
Life of Napoleon Buonaparte,’ is taken as a text 
to a dissertation on the certainty of English Law ; 
an expression which the reviewer justly calls ‘a 


solecism in language ; a contradistinction in very 
terms.’ ‘ It is,’ he continues, ‘ as if one were to 
talk of the immutability of the English climate, 
the liveliness of the English character, the discre- 
tion of youth, the wisdom of country justices, or 
the certainty of the lottery.” In an ill-omened 
hour, our northern Ariosto undertook to de- 
nounce the Code Napoleon, and, indeed, codifi- 
cation in general, as incapable of meeting the 
demands of civilized society, and to throw a 
metaphorical glory around what he himself can- 
not avoid calling the ‘ dark and ill-arranged,’ 
though capacious, ‘ storehouse’ of English law. 
Adopting the maxim, cuilibet in sud arte cre- 
dendum est, the Reviewer first arrays against the 
Baronet the reluctant admissions made by several 
of our highest legal authorities, and afterwards 
overwhelms him with a profusion of ‘ cases in 
point,’—that is to say, contradictory doctrines, 
and contradictory decisions, adopted and pro- 
nounced, arbitrarily at least, if not capriciously, 
by the stelle majores of our judgment-seat. He 
accomplishes in excellent style, and with a clear- 
ness and piquancy which must make the research 
palateable to the least professional reader, the 
easy but useful task of ‘ breaking on the wheel’ 
of logic the sophistical rhetoric of the ‘ Author of 
Waverley.’ 

The ji/th article presents an analysis of the 
three reports of the Commissioners of Inquiry 
into the administration of civil and criminal jus- 
tice in the West Indies, which were ordered, by the 
House of Commons, to be printed, in the years 
1825 and 1826. The Commissioner, himself a 
proprietor of West India estates, draws a hideous, 
though, evidently, by no means an exaggerated, 
picture of his subject; and, among other 
measures of necessary reform, strongly recom- 
mends the admission of slave evidence, and the 
extension of civil privileges to free people of 
colour. 

American Law is, in the sirth article, illustrated 
by a series of queries, drawn up by an able 
British lawyer, and answered by a distinguished 
member of the bar at New York. That the cum- 
brous and complicated system of the parent 
country has been considerably improved,—that 
greater promptitude, and greater cheapness, have 
both been attained in the administration of trans- 
atlantic justice,—and that the spirit of reform 
and bold inquiry, which is abroad among these 
straightforward and sensible republicans, gives 
hope of still more important advantages for the 
future,—may be considered as established by this 
and aformer article, of which itis a continuation. 
But when we find, that, in addition to ‘ nearly all 
the English common law and equity reports,’ 
which are. admitted as authority in various de- 

rees, the reports of the Supreme Court of the 

nited States alone ‘ amount already to two 
hundred and fifty volumes, and that at least fif- 
teen volumes are added to these every year ;’ we 
cannot repress an apprehension, that, without 
timely precaution, the system may speedily be- 
come obnoxious to the laudation of Sir Walter 
Scott, for ‘ the multiplicity of its volumes, and 
the immense collection of its precedents.’ 

The seventh article, introduces to the readers of 
the ‘ Jurist,’ the ‘ History of the Conrt of Chan- 
cery,’ by Mr. Parkes; a very useful work, written 
on an unpopular subject, in a popular style, and 
well calculated, by its clear and unanswerable 
exposure of abuses, to add to the mass of public 
indignation which is slowly, but surely, accumu- 
lating against that ‘ hell of suitors,’ and which 
some Herculean hand will yet turn through its 
recesses, to sweep before its torrent their in- 
credible accumulation of worse than Augean 
filth. We fully agree with the Reviewer in his 
assertion, that ‘the Court of: Chancery, as it 
exists, is a more pestilent annoyance than ever, 
since the days of the Star-chamber, has affected 
the interests and affronted the common sense of 
the people of England.’ 

e cighth and last article is a review of the 








state of crime in England and France, compre. 
hending the more interesting and important of 
the tables drawn up by an order of M. de Peyron. 
net, to be laid before the French Chamber of 
Deputies; and also, the report of the select 
committee on criminal commitments aud convic. 
tions, laid before our own House of Commogs 
last year. Recent events have given, to this ever 
important subject, an additional degree of tem. 
porary interest; but our limits warn us not to 
trespass upon it by a single remark. We shal] 
only express our hope, that the minister, who has 
already done so much in the department of } 
reform, will not take his hand from the plough, 
now that he is again in a situation to guide it with 
effect. If he pauseat the present stage of his labours, 
he may rest assured that his reputation will be 
ephemeral ;—his timid and hesitating foot-prints 
will inevitably be obliterated by the triumphal 
march of subsequent reform. If, on the other 
hand, he identify himself frankly and manfully 
with the demands of public intelligence,—if he 
proceed in the true Roman spirit,—‘ il actum 
reputans, dum quid superesset agendum,—he will 
be permanently enrolled upon the catalogue of 
national benefactors, and obtain those ‘ never. 
withering laurels,’ under the shadow of which a 
multitude of defects may escape the sarcasms of 
posterity. 

To conclude this perhaps too long notice,—we 
feel ourselves called upon to give to the ‘ Jurist’ 
our meed of almost unqualified praise. Its con- 
ductors are evidently men familiar with their 
subject, and its style preserves a just medium 
between unintelligible technicalities and popular 
declamation. It cannot fail to be of great ser- 
vice, in winning over the public suffrage in 
favour of the comparatively straight and level 
road which modern surveyors have discovered, 
and in silencing the interested clamour of the 
inn-keepers and ferry-men, post-masters and 
stable-boys, whose exorbitant charges aggravate, 
to the unfortunate traveller, the evils of the 
rugged, bewildering, and circuitous mountain- 
track of antiquity. At atime when we find the 
law proclaiming it, on the, one hand, as a funda- 
mental principle, that every individual is bound 
to be acquainted wlth the innumerable enact- 
ments which surround him, like concealed pit- 
falls, and acknowledging, on the other, the 
absurdity of this requisition, by appointing a 
body of guides,—we will net say, blind guides,— 
to conduct the ‘ profane vulgar’ blindfold through 
the labyrinth,—we hail the appearance and the 
popularity of a journal like the ‘ Jurist,’ as one 
of the encouraging signs of the times,—as a pre- 
lude to the approaching avatar of the redeeming 
influence of our constitution, which can alone 
deliver us from the ‘ letter that killeth, and 
restore to us the ‘ spirit which giveth life.’ 





CHARACTER OF TARTUFFE, BY MONSIEUR 
PERLET. 


[We owe this article to the kindness of Monsieur Perlet, the 
much-admired French actor, who performs at the English 
Opera House :—it is a fragment of a work which he now has 
in hand, on the best mode’of representing Moliére’s cha- 
racters.]} 


Or all the characters that the whole circle of 
the Drama unfolds, perhaps that of ‘Tartuffe,’ is 
the most difficult, and requires the greatest skill 
and judgment in the actor to do it ample justice. 
It is therefore a true test of his ability, and it 
presents a formidable rock on which t eatrical 
ambition is most likely to split, as theatrical ex- 
perience has frequently proved. The generality 
of the actors, who have attempted this arduous 
part, have assumed the utmost hypocrisy in their 
countenance and deportment, and have so far 
overcharged the portrait, both in its outlines and 
colouring, that nobody is deceived, nor can the 
influence of such a personified hypocrite prove 
dangerous, either to his own circle, or to the 
public in general. Nothing but extreme stupidity 
can make a man the dupe of such a character. 
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on it is true, in relating how he came to be 
acquainted with Tartuffe, says: 

«11 poussoit des soupirs, de grands élancements ; 

I] baisoit humblement la terre & tous moments ; 

Et lorsque je sortois, il me dévancoit vite, 

Pour m’aller 4 la poite m’offrir de }’eau bénite.’ 
These mummeries, however, were assumed for 
the purposes of deception. Orgon is one of 
those religious fanatics, whom it was not difficult to 
find in the times of Molitre. But still heis by no 
means a simpleton, nor does Tartuffe consider 
him as such, as is evident from the scene in which, 
Damis having surprised him making love to Elmire, 
and acquainted his father with it, he does not at- 
tempt to justify himself. Why, then, instead of 
rebutting the accusation of Damis, does he con- 
firm it, by acknowledging himself guilty? It is 
because he judges this refinement of villainy ne- 
cessary to deceive Orgon. The actor who as- 
sumes the part of Tartuffe ought to recollect the 
precise period at which Molitre composed that 
work, the religious feelings and prevalent senti- 
ments of that time, and the sacrifices of intellect 
which he was obliged to make, to avoid giving 
offence. Moliére himself will inform him that he 
altered the arrangement of the piece three times, 
at least; that he sacrificed two entire acts, to 
clear the way for the appearance of this arch- 
hypocrite; and that he took all these pains on 
purpose that no misconception should arise on 
this particular character. There is no doubt, 
that if Molitre had been perfectly at liberty to 
follow his own fancy, he would have let a certain 
degree of incertitude hang about the character of 
Tartuffe ; he would have made him from the be- 
ginning of the piece come into play, and gradually 
unfold his real disposition. It may be easily con- 
ceived how much more powerful and impressive 
the scene might have been, in which he throws off 
the mask,declares himself the master of the house, 
and threatens his benefactor with his vengeance, 
if,on his first appearance on the scene, the public 
could have been his dupe at the theatre, as Orgon 
was at the church. On this hypothesis, every thing 
would be correct; nothing more would be ne- 
cessary than to assign to Tartuffe a deportment of 
decency and civility, instead of the attitude of 
awhining bigot. Such persons do not make 
many dupes at the present day, as we may easily 
believe, because their character is too forcibly 
depicted in their countenances. Tartuffe is con- 
ceived ina manner to indicate him a rogue of 
greater depth and ability. We have, besides, the 
confession of Molitre himself, that he was, in 
some measure, constrained to exaggerate the 
features of Tartuffe; and, if that is the case, the 
actor, after having endeavoured to penetrate 
into the conceptions of the author, and coin- 
cide with his views, ought to soften down the 
features of the part, rather than distort and 
caricature them. In this respect, the actor 
seems to Commit an error the more reprehensible, 
inasmuch as he not only overdoes his part, and 
deviates from the personage that he represents, 
but also destroys all the interest which the 
character of Orgon ought to inspire. We na- 
turally feel concern for an honest man, who is 


. thamefully deceived, and share in the pains which 


a dupe Jike him has to endure, because we might 
ourselves be liable to the same weakness; but 
when he does not excite any sympathy in his 
favour, he is only laughed at, as a simpleton who 
has been silly enough to be ensnared by the as- 
sumed mummeries of religious devotion. 


The part of Tartuffe requires a good share of 
energy to be displayed in the scene with Elmire ; 
not the energy of honourable love, but that 
deep and deadly emotion which the desire of 
merely possessing the object begets. The per- 
former must not, therefore, forget, that it is this 
passion that ruins Tartuffe, and makes him fall 
ito the snare which Elmire spreads for him, who 
builds on his love all her hopes of the success of 
her plan, 
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It is in vain to repeat to her 
* Son esprit est rusé, 
Et peut-tre & surpendre il sera mal aisé.’ 
She answers : 

* Non, !’on est aisement trompé par ce qu’on aime, 

Et l’amour-propre engage A se tromper soi-méme. 

It is also of much importance to lay great stress 

on those lines in which Tartuffe endeavours to 
make Elmire sensible of the advantages of an 
amour with persons of his es as it must neces- 
sarily lead to the most inviolable secrecy. The 
delivery of the actor, in these passages, ought, 
therefore, to be more slow and deliberate, and he 
ought to lay an emphasis on almost every word : 

* Votre amour avec moi ne court point de hazard, 

Et n’a nulle disgrace & craindre de ma part; 

Tous ces galans de cour, dont les femmes sont folles, 

Sont bruyans dans leurs faits, et vains dans leurs 

paroles : 

De leurs progrés sans cesse on les voit se targuer, 

Ils n’ont point de faveurs qu’ils n’aillent divulguer ; 

Et leur langue indiscréte, en qui l’on se confie, 

Déshonore }’autel ot leur coeur sacrifie : 

Mais les gens comme nous brulent d’un feu discret, 

Avec gui pour toujours on est sir du secret. 

Le soin que nous prenons de notre renommée 

Répond de toute chose 4 la personne aimée, 

Et c’est en nous qu’on trouve, acceptant notre ceeur, 

De l’amour sans scandale, et du plaisir sans peur.’ 

In the scene of the fourth act, he again insists 
on this motive, which he thinks will be decisive 
with Elmire, for every one judges from his own 
breast ; and to Tartuffe, it appears quite reason- 

able that people will do any thing, if fully se- 
cured on the score of secresy. Accordingly, he 
says to her— 

* Vous ¢tes assurée ici d’un plein secret, 

Et le mal n’est jamais que dans ]’éclAt qu’on fait ; 

Le scandale du monde est ce qui fait l’offense, 

Mais ce n’est pas pécher que pécher en silence.” 

Besides, in the two grand love scenes, Tartuffe 
is only a Tartuffe by halves; he has already lifted 
up a corner of his mask, but the serious aspect of 
Elmire compels him occasionally to adopt a hy- 
pocritical reserve, as in the following : 

* Et je n’ai pu vous voir, parfaite créature, 

Sans admirer en vous ]’auteur de la nature :’ 

But shortly after he speaks more frankly : 

‘ Je sais qu’un tel discours de moi paroit étrange, 

Mais, Madame, apres tout, je ne suis pas un ange.’ 

A little further on, he observes : 

‘ Oh, pour étre dévot, je n’en suis pas moins homme; 

Vous considérez, en regardant votre air, 

Quel’onn’est pas aveugle, et qu’un hommeestde chair.’ 

In another scene, he says : 

* Si ce n’est que le ciel qu’&A mes voeux On oppose, 

Lever un tel obstacle est pour moi peu de chose, 

Et cela ne doit point retenir votre ceeur. 

* Elmire.—Mais des arréts du ciel on nous fait tant 
de peur. 

‘ Tartuffe—Je puis vous dissiper ces craintes 
ridicules, 

Madame, et je sais l’art de lever les scrupules, 

Le ciel défend de vrai certains contentements, 

Mais il est avec lui des accommodements.” 

The scene in which Tartuffe shows himself in 
his real character, as an arch-hypocrite, is that 
in which he acknowledges himself guilty, and 
throws himself on his knees before Orgon to 
beseech him to pardon Damis. The actor 
should therefore be on. his guard in this 
part, and make a marked discrimination be- 
tween it and the others that fall to the same 
character. In the representation of this scene, 
the tears should bedew his visage, and his gesture 
should exhibit less violence and energy than 
in any other expression of sentiment and feeling. 
The more truth and nature that he shall exhibit 
in his grief, the more completely will he play the 
hypocrite. This admirable scene requires un- 
common powers. What a complete rogue this 
Tartuffe is!. how. sagaciously does he guard 
against every thing! 

* Orgom says:te im, 2c 2: : 

‘Ces propos voyez-vous que mon ceeur les écoute ? 


He answers : 


‘ On ne manquera de poursuivre sans doute, | 
Et ces mémes razports, qu'ici vous 
Peut-étre ane autre fois seront-ils écoutés. 
* Orgon.—Non, mon frére, jamais. 
‘ Tartuffe—Ah! mon frére, une femme ~ 
Aisement d'un mari peat bien surprendre l’Ame. 
. Teoagiekek Non—— 
‘ Tartuffe.—Laissez-moivite,enm’éloi d'ici, 
Leur dter tout sujet de m’attaquer — — 
What more than this could an honest man, 
erly accused, do? In the fourth act, where 
Tartuffe is completely unmasked, it is unneces- 
sary to observe, that the representative of his 
revenge should be forcible and impressive; that 
his countenance should redden with fury, and his 
eyes sparkle with the eager thirst for vengeance ; 
aud we all know what the vengeance of the Tar- 
tuffes naturally is. Death itself cannot satiate it, 
nor save the victim from its persevering efforts, 
which carry their persecuting fury beyond the 
precincts of the tomb. Witness the attempts 
to deprive the dead body of Molitre of the last 
rites of sepulture. But why should not the 
masterpiece of this immortal writer, which is, 
perhaps, the most perfect dramatic composition 
in existence, have the same rights and privileges 
as several other productions of his pen? The 
‘ Médecin malgré lui,’ the ‘ Malade lnaginaire,’ 
and the ‘ Amour Médecin,’ have brought about a 
species of revolution in the medical corps. 
rave doctors have blushed for their ignorance ; 
and it is from the epoch of this piece that the 
medical science of France may date its rise. 
The ‘ Femmes Savantes’ and the ‘ Précieuses 
Ridicules’ have given a mortal blow to false 
brilliancy of wit, and to male and female pedan- 
try; and there is not a single citizen that sighs 
after a matrimonial connexion with high birth, 
that does not hear resounding in his ears the bur- 
then of the comic song : 
——‘ Tu Pas voulu, George Dandin.’ 


In like manner, few citizens will wish to ape 
the man of fashion, after witnessing the repre- 
sentation of Mons. Jourdain. But hypocrites 
alone can never be brought to correct them- 
selves; but what do I say, they exist no more. 
Where shall we now find Tartuffes, or false de- 
votees? We have the Jesuits, it is true, but every 
body knows : 


‘Le Jesuite aujourd’hui n’est point vindicatif, 
Et ce n’est plus un préjugé barbare, 

Ni la passion, qui l’égare— 

Apotre tolerant, le Ture comme le Juif, 
Le puissant comme le chétif, 

Ont tous également des droits 4 sa priére ; 
Et de nos jours si tu vivais, Moliére, 

Bien loin de se montrer rétif 

A t’ accorder la sépulture ; 

Pour ton Tartuffe, je le jure, 

Tu servis enterré tout vif.’ 





THEATRE Francais, Paris. 


A ComEDY in five acts, written by the celebrated 
Poet Casimir Delavigne, has been just performed at 
the ThéAtre Frangais. The house, of course, upon 
such an occasion, was crowded to suffocation, but ‘ La 
Princesse Aurelie’ did not meet with the same, success 
as the other productions of this excellent author. The 
poetry is, however, delightful; the following extract 
will no doubt please our readers. The Princess, who 
is about to ascend the throne, and is enamoured of one 
of her subjects who, till that moment, is not acquainted 
with her feelings towards him, although he in seeret 
adores the young queen—thus addresses her lover : 

‘ Prince, je vous remets 
Un sceptre que vous seul porterez désormais. 
Prenez ; c’est sans regret que je vous l’abandonne ; 
Mais laissez-moi vous dire A quel prix je le donne, 
Vous allez commander a des sujets nombreux ; 
Ne régnez pas pour vous, prince, régnez pour eux. 
Cherchez la vérité, fut-elle impitoyable ; 
Ou faites-vous aimer pour vous la rendre aimable. 
Aux loix, reines de tous, soumettez le pouvoir ; 
Soyez grand, s’il se peut ; juste, c’est un devoir. 
Soyez bon : pngmndees 7.nene eaters Se? 5 

eZ et des soins que }’; yous impose. 

eles ie Woneer public n’exigera plus rien, 








Sil vous reste un moment, yous penserez au mien,* 
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PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


Drury Lane—Wednesday. 

The Selection of Music by Mr. Bishop, with the at- 
traction of Madame Pasta and Madame Feron, drew a 
full house here this evening ; more especially in the 
pit, which was quite crowded, although the space al- 
lotted to the orchestra on ordinary nights was, on 
this occasion, opened to the audience. 

The first act opened with the Overture to Ido- 
meneo, one of Mozart’s most brilliant composi- 
tions. It was followed by a vocal quartett, from 
the same opera. ‘ Placido @ il Mar,’ to which suc- 
ceeded the grand chorus of Handel, ‘ He gave them 
hail-stones.’ Mr. Braham next sang (by desire) the 
grand scene from ‘ Oberon,’ composed expressly for 
him by Weber ; Mozart’s third grand motetto followed, 
and then a song of Bishop’s, by Miss Hughes—‘ Lo ! 
here the gentle Lark.’ In the execution of these, there 
was nothing that calls for especial notice, any more 
than in the ‘ Echo Duet,’ which was sung by Miss 
Grant and Mr. Braham, (it being the composition of 
the latter.) 

The entry of Madame Pasta was, however, the sig- 
nal for more marked expression of public feeling ; and 
in the Cavatina of Pacini, ‘ Lungi del caro ben’ which 
she sung, though the piece itself is marked by no pe- 
culiar excellence, she realized the high expectations of 
delight evidently formed by the whole audience. After 
Eghler’s Offertorium, the solo parts of which were 
well sung by Miss Grant, Madame Feron sang an air 
of Pacini’s ‘ O ciel! qual fieri palpiti,’ in a very pleasing, 
though not powerful style. Haydn’s Grand Chorus, 
‘The Arm ot the Lord,’ followed, and was succeeded 
y a duett between Madame Pasta and Madame 

eron, hitherto certainly the best piece of the evening, 
‘Se tu m’ami, O mia Regina,’ from ‘ L’Aureliano in 
Palmira’ of Rossini. It was enthusiastically applauded. 
ATrio and Chorus from ‘ The Creation,’ in which 
Miss Hughes, Mr. Braham, and Mr. E. Taylor, sus- 
tained their parts with nearly equal effect, closed the 
First Act. 

In the Second, the most striking instrumental piece 
was the opening overture to ‘ Preciosa,’ by Weber, 
which was splendidly performed : and the most beauti- 
ful vocal piece, the aria of Bonfichi—‘ Ah che forse,’ 
which was sung ry Madame Pasta in the most exqui- 
site, playful, and brilliant style, and loudly encored. 
The promptitnde of this lady’s attention to the wishes 
of the House, gave genera lsatisfaction ; and though the 
piece was unusually long, it was repeated throughout 
with new graces, and increased beauty and power. It 
was, indeed, the gem of the evening, and was alone 
worth the whole price of admission to hear. 


English Opera House—Monday. 
‘La cour, commeé !’on sait, né tient pour l’esprit, 
Elle a quelque intérét d@’appuyer Pignorance.’ 

Tnese verses of Moliére, were addressed by him to 
the courtesans who had hissed the first three acts of 
the ‘Bourgeois-Gentilhomme,’ and yawned at the 
first appearance of the ‘ Misanthrope.’ They may be 
equally well applied to our English fashionables, who 
have compelled Messieurs Cloup and Pélissié to banish 
the best peices of Moliére for his most feeble ones, or 
the still more feeble comedies of Destouches. The 
works of this very mediocre author are numerous ; but, 
with the exception of his three comedies, ‘ Le 
Glorieux,’ ‘Le Dissipateur,’ and ‘ Le Philosophe 
marié¢,’ which are held in esteem, and ‘La Fausse Ag- 
nés,” which though inferior to the others has kept its 
place on the stage, and was played this evening; the 
rest have fallen into oblivion. This play is amus- 
ing, and the charucter of a rustic poet, performed 
by Perlet, has some originality, and obtained, by 
his admirable acting, considerable applause. Made- 
moiselle Falcoz, a young and promising actress from the 
ThéAtre de L’Odéon, performed the part of Ange- 
lique ; her figure is well adapted to the character of a 
coquet, but is a little too formal for that of the Fausse 
Agnés, which otherwise she supported with much 
liveliness. She was a little feeble, in the previous act, 
but employed all her talent in the scene where the 

t’s talents are examined before a tribunal assembled 
to pronounce on her want of wit and genius. 

Madame St. Firmin played the part of the Baroness 
of Vieuxbois very well. This play was preceded by a 
Vaudeville, in which the two new actors, Messrs. St. 
Firmin and Louis, from whom we expected some 
show of talent, proved their total want of it. The 
performance terminated with the ‘ Comédien d’Etames.’ 
Gamard made us regret Laporte in the part of the fat 
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Maclon. Perlet, in the character of the Comedien, 
excelled all we have ever seen in‘ the part, whether in 
London or Paris. 





FINE ARTS. 


HANOVERIAN AND SAXON SCENERY. 

A Series of Sixty Engravings of Hanoverian and Saxon 
Scenery, from Drawings by Captain Batty, of the 
Grenadier Guards, F.R.S. Dedicated, by permission, 
to the King. Imperial 8vo. and Royal 4to. Jennings. 
Poultry. London, 1828. 

Carrain Batty’s name is already well known 
among the lovers of picturesque scenery, as that of a 
gentleman who has been more happy and successful, 
than almost any one that can be named, in the tasteful 
selection and skilful execution of his subjects; uniting 
all the ornament of finished art with the most faithful 
copyings of simple nature, and excelling equally in the 
architectural, the romantic, the calm or the wild aspects 
of cities, rivers, mountains and plains. He has been for- 
tunate, also, in the choice of a spirited and experienced 
publisher, who has called in the aid of the best engravers, 
and rendered the works of Captain Batty among the 
most perfect, as, we doubt not, they will become the 
most popular, of their kind, 

Of the Work before us, six numbers are already 
published ; the whole being intended to be completed 
in twelve. Each Number, or Part, contains (besides 
the letter-press descriptions) four fine Engravings on 
copper, and four Vignettes on wood, each done in the 
very best style of their respeetive arts, and uniformly 
supporting the high character of the work. We 
confine ourselves, for the present, to this general 
description of the Parts already issued ; to the details 
of which we shall return again, and give an analysis 
of all the future parts as they appear. We cannot 
conclude, however, even this brief notice, without 
again expressing our conviction, that no work of the 
same scale and description, with which we are 
acquainted, has more of the elements of well-deserved 
popularity within it, or stronger claims on public 
patronage than this. 


The Tooth-Ache, from an Original Picture by Edward 
Bristowe, in the possession of W. A. West, Esq., of 
the first Regiment of Life Guards. Drawn on Stone 
by Louis Haghe. Flint, Burlington Arcade, London. 
1828. 


Tuis is a print in the style of Mr. Landseer’s Mon- 
keyana, representing the Interior of an Apothecary’s 
Shop, with all its usual characteristics—a Patient, with 
his head bound up, and swoln cheek from tooth-ache, 
an old woman attending him; the apothecary’s as- 
sistant, busy at the pestle and mortar; and the tooth- 
drawer himself, approaching with the horrid instru- 
ment, to the terror and dismay of the suffering patient. 
The parties are all monkeys, habited as human beings ; 
and, although we do not admire this style of carica- 
ture, it is not to be denied that there are traits of. hu- 
mour in the metamorphosis. 





NEW MUSIC. 


Six favourite Polonaises. Composed for the Piano 
Forte, by Oginsky, Kuffner, Hoffman, Sphor, and 
Keller, Ewer and Johanning. 

Music, in the Polonaise or Polacca style, has never 
been so popular in this country as upon the continent ; 
and, therefore, few pieces of that description are gene- 
rally known, excepting Viotti’s from his Violin Con- 
certo, and Braham’s in the ‘ Cabinet.’ The character 
of the Polish dance, which is always in 3-4 time, 
(similar to the Fandango,) and which should abound 
in syncopations, is always elegant and graceful, if at 
all well written, and the six now offered present de- 
lightful specimens. Sphor, (it is generally believed,) 
is the greatest musical writer at present living ; and 
his share, in the publication now reviewed, is a beauti- 
ful example of German taste and superior modulation ; 
the other five Polonaises are all worthy to keep him 
company, and the whole present an excellent and very 
cheap collection to the real musical connoisseur. 


Reminiscences of England, a Grand Fantasia for the 
Piano Forte, with orchestral accompaniments (ad 
libitum) in which are introduced three National Airs, 
including ‘ Rule Britannia;* and dedicated to the 
Honourable Mrs. Arthur Thelluson, by J.B. Cramer. 
pp- 75. Cramer and Co. 

With the accompaniment, this fine composition may 
be performed as a Concerto, but it may also be played 
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without them, as they are condensed and adapted by 
the author, and engraved in a smaller character. The 
first movement is ari andante maéstoso in E flat, 3-4 
time, Occupying one page of the arranged ¢utti; and 
another, of a cadenza solo for the piano forte, intto- 
ducing ‘ Sally in our alley,’ harmonized in Cramer's 
best style ; a little episode of tutti and cadenza usher in 
* Rule Britannia’ in B flat, arranged with superior mo- 
dulation, and in the grandest manner ; this principal 
thema, which occupies ten pages, is vatied by a moves 
ment (quite a la Cramer) in12-8 time ; and a Siciliano 
poco adagio, in G minor, 6-8 time. The Rondo alle. 
gretto in E flat, (also extending to ten pages mote,) 
is composed upon ‘ the Lass of Richmond Hili,’ and the 
whole piece is of the highest possible class, and must © 
be unusually acceptable to all clever musicians. 





Anticipations of Scotland, a grand Fantasia in which 
are introduced the favourite airs, ‘ Kelvin Grove,’ 
* Auld Robin Gray,’ and ‘ Lord Moira’s Strathspey,’ 
for the Piano-forte. with orchestral accompaniments 
(ad libitum.) Composed by J. Moschelles op. 75, 
Published for the author, by Cramer and Co. 


This excellent composition is so strictly a compa- 
nion to that above noticed of Cramer’s, that all our 
general remarks apply to both indiscriminately : they 
are brought out quite similarly, even to the ve 
pers (excepting that Moschelles embellishes his Fanta- 
sia, with a pretty lithographic view of Edinburgh, and 
Cramer has not indulged us with a sketch of London), 
Whether by design or accident we know not, but it is a 
truly remarkable coincidence, that each work is pub- 
lished as opera 75!—‘ Comparisons are odious,’ there- 
fore we recommend all good Piano-forte players, to 
procure both these highly superior works, and in 
judging for themselves, they will necessarily receive 
infinite pleasure. 


Dressler’s Instructions for the Flute, _ Op. 68.—Pp. 56, 
Cox and Co. London, 1828. 


On comparing this work with those of Monzani, 
Wragg, and others of the most popular on the same 
subject, it appears to us to contain much that will ren- 
der it highly useful, even to those who possess the Jn- 
structions of the former, while, to those who wish to. 
follow one guide alone, this may be .safely recom 
mended, as containing all that is essential to the at- 
tainment of the art it is intended to teach, in the 
highest perfection. 





ANSWER TO CRITO. 


Te the Editor of the Atheneum, 


Sir,—You have inserted no fewer than seven letters 
from an anonymous ‘ CriTo,’ all animadverting, in the 
severest manner, on Mr. Lockhart. I shall not detain 
you by remarking on the cowardice of a writer, at- 
tacking another by name, and sheltering himself from 
the reprobation of the public, by his doing it anony- 
mously. This, I know, you feel as much as any man, 
from the manner in which you expressed your senti- 
ments in the first number of ‘THe Spuynx.’* Who 
Crito is, 1 do not pretend to know; I can only say, 
that the general opinion which I have heard expressed 
about him is, that he is some disappointed author, 
who, having been severely treated by the Quarterly 
Reviewers, takes the opportunity of reviewing Mr. 
Lockhart’s works, in orde: to lessen the pain of his 
want of success. Whether such be the truth or not, I 
have no means of knowing; but the style of all his 
letters seems very strongly to confirm the world’s ides 
of him. As for me, I am neither author nor re- 
viewer, and have no ends to serve in writing to you at 
present, but those of fairness and justice, so dear to 
every Briton. Unluckily, the world generally believes 





* In justification of ourselves, we must say that our opinions 
on this subject have never altered. We think now, as we 
thought then, that whoever undertakes the work of detracting 
from the merit of another, whom he expressly names, ought 
to do so openly, and with all the responsibility to his own 
reputation of success orfailurein his attempt. But if other 
will not do this, we have no means of compelling them. 
There is this, however, to be said in favour of Crrro, that he 
publishes his strictures in a Journal, of which the Editor has 
avowed himself by name to the world, and holds himself per- 
sonally responsible for all the moral and legal 
his acts; whereas, the criticisms which appear in the ‘ Quar- 
terly Review,’ and to which the censures of Cairo were 
originally confined, have no such protection, or guarantee. 
If, therefore, it be a proof of cowardice for one man to attack 
another by name, himself remaining at the same time con- 
cealed, it is a practice, of which Mr. Lockhart is as extensively 
guilty as any writer of the present day. This is, therefore, @ 
two-edged sword, and should be cautiously used towards 
enemies, 4 Taust at the same time be equally dangerous ta 
ricadine a 
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the boldest talker to be in the right, and, as Crito, in 
his P.S., informs us, that he has produced some effect 
on the opinions of the public, I beg leave to say a few 
words to him in reply, before he quits Mr. Lockhart 
altogether. 

He that shows no mercy to others, ought to be fault- 
Jess himself, and can expect no mercy. ‘ Judge not, 
that ye be not judged.’ Now, as CritTo never spares 
Mr. Lockhart for any mistake in grammar or express- 
sion, he ought himself to be above correction. What, 
then, must his readers have thought of the following 

ressions? ‘ At least, we are sure, we need not tell 
Mr. Lockhart, that, in a hymn or ode, too many pains 
cannot be bestowed on the clearness of the sense.’ 
There can need no remark on this specimen of gram- 
matical correctness, or on the following:—‘ I am 
really tired of inconsistencies, forgets, and mistakes.’ 
Forget used as a substantive! Shade of Lindley Mur- 
ray, defend us! 

‘So much for a specimen of Crito’s correct gram- 
mar. Now, a few words on his reviews. Itis in them 
{ must assert his great injustice. He never quotes 
from Mr. Lockhart more than a sentence or two at 
most, and those are the worst he can find, and on these 
he grounds the assertion, that, because Mr. Lockhart 
writes some bad sentences, he cannot judge of the 
writings of others.f 

* O that some power thy gift would gi’e us, 
To see ourselves as others see us,’ 
says Burns, and well may Crito pray for this gift. If 
Mr. Lockhart cannot be a reviewer, what pretensions 
has Crito to review him? Let any impartial judge 
read the seven letters which he has written, and then 
say, if, from Ais style, he is entitled to lay down the law 
in the dictatorial mode he has adopted. Through the 
whole of what he has written, we find sentences, which 
even a schoolboy would blush to acknowledge. Among 
other faults, he scarcely ever inserts the word that 
where it ought to be; and thus frequently spoils en- 
tirely the harmony of the sentence, and often makes it 
nearly impossible to comprehend his meaning. ‘The 
inversions and distortions to which he subjects his pe- 
riods, often go beyond any thing which we have seen 
for a long time ; and far, very far, beyond the worst in- 
stance he has produced from the seven volumes of Mr. 
Lockhart’s works which he has reviewed. Take, for 
example: ‘ Mr. Smith having merely mentioned some 
which he most bitterly blamed, or allowed to be blamed, 
historical characters, without making them actors in the 
story, the Reviewer complains,’ &c. This is a pretty 
fair specimen of distortion of words. A few sentences 
after, occurs the following : ‘ Well, then, here is also 
abundance, without opulence, but a most gricvous want 
of taste.’ I fear it would require a second CEdipus to 
unriddle the meaning hidden in this sentence ; at least, 
as Crito says, ‘ l own, for one, I do not understand 
him.’ He also frequently passes from speaking in the 
first person singular, to the first person plural. To give 
all the instances of this, would require that I should 
quote almost every paragreph he has written. His con- 
stant hypercriticism is wearisome, not to say disgusting, 
as it betrays the irritation of the writer, and his anxious 
desire to find fault. Let us take a few instances from 
his last letter on Reginald Dalton, which, though not 
80 objectionable as some of the others, will quite bear 
me out in what I assert. He first criticizes Mr. Lock- 
hart’s expression, that ‘ Ae fe/t the eloquent blood rush 
into, and, in the same breath, desert again, the timid, 
trembling lip—that lip he had never touched before.’ He 
criticises it thus: ‘ As a critic, however, we must ask 
Mr. Lockhart, how he could actually feel that the blood 
was eloquent—in other words, how could a man feel a 
metaphor ?’ Now, Sir, had Mr. Lockhart asserted thatRe- 
ginald had felt the blood to be eloquent, this might have 
been just criticism, though even then somewhat might 
have been said in favour of the expression, but what 
are we to say of the critic, when we find, that no such 
thing was said, Mr. Lockhart says, that Reginald felt 
the blood rush into and again desert the lip of his mis- 
tress, while he was pressing it, and this blood he has 
called eloquent. That this might take place, is at 





+ We think this complaint answers itself. It was Crito’s 
avowed object to point out the dad parts of Mr. Lockhart’s 
articles and works ; and to these he purposely confined himself. 
The complaint of his quoting no more, is one that might be 
arged against any reviewer, who did not reprint the whole of 
the book he found fault with. Butnoquantity of good writing 
in ninety pages, can save a man from the imputation of faults, 
that may appear in the remaining ten. It is quite enough toshow 
the bad sentences themselves, disjoined from other matter, to 
ie a bad style, and show the writer’s pretensions to excel- 

to be unfounded. Crito has done this most abundant! 


least possible, and not very improbable; and that 
such blood is fairly entitled to be termed eloquent, can, 
I think, scarcely be denied. He then goes on, ‘ when 
we see the blood mantling on a beautiful cheek, it ex- 
presses so many things, that to say, it speaks to us, is 
a fine metaphor ; but how this is to be done in the dark, 
we don’t know.’ Nor I, any more than Crito ; but it 
is possible to fee/ the sudden suffusion of blood mount- 
ing to the cheek or lip of beauty, by the increase of 
heat, and this is all that Mr. L. expresses, though 
Crito does not choose to understand it. He then goes 
on, ‘ We metaphorically say, a person has a speaking 
eye. If we did not see it, but put our finger to it, 
should we say, we felt it speak? We might as well at 
once say, we heard it. Yet this, be it observed, is the 
confusion of the greatest critic of his time.’ This sen- 
tence says but little for Crito’s logical powers. Can 
the blood rush to the eye, as to the cheek and Jip? and 
if it cannot, where is the analogy between feeling it, 
and feeling the cheek or lip ? Such is Crito’s logic, and 
‘ this, be it observed, is the confusion ’ of the critic, ‘ of 
the greatest critic of his time.’ The absurdity of calling 
Mr. Lockhart the greatest critic of his time, because 
he is the Editor of the ‘ Quarterly,’ is too puerile for 
serious animadversion. 

I cannot think of occupying so much space and time, 
as would be necessary for an examination of Crito’s 
seventh letter. I shall only direct the attention of the 
reader to a few of the passages in it, and let him draw 
his conclusions from them. Let him notice his extra- 
ordinary assertion, that a premium is held out for vice 
in Adam Blair, let him notice the extraordinary coin- 
cidence between his statement, that the oy: of Regi- 
nald Dalton is Anown, and his assertion, in his fourth 
letter, that the names of the novels are scarcely known 
in England, and his request to a librarian, to point out 
the shelf on which they are to be found. Let him read 
his criticism on the description of a sultry summer-day ; 
his still more extraordinary criticism on the mastery 
which agonizing thoughts exercise over us, where he 
contrives to assert, that, because their fetters were 
over-hanging him, and ready to be clasped on him, 
therefore they personated the gloom of dark thoughts ; 
let him read his reprobation of Mr. Lockhart’s use of 
the well known simile of a ‘ well of tears,’ and more 
especially, let ‘him attend to the spirit in which the 
letters are written, and then let him receive them at 
their ¢rve value. 

Do not suppose, Sir, that because I take up the pen 
to vindicate, as far as my feeble powers will enable me, 
Mr. Lockhart from an undeserved style of attack, that 
I am averse to seeing public attention called to the 
claims which critics have to public confidence ; but I 
do detest that spirit of rancour which cannot be con- 
tent with doing justice, but must extend its attacks far 
beyond the time when its claims have been satisfied. 
With the first few letters, I was highly pleased, and, 
had the matter rested there, none would have more 
willingly acknowledged the justice of the remarks 
which were made; buat I think, that when the claims 
of justice were satisfied, nothing farther was required ; 
and whatever more followed, was gratuitous injustice. 
lt will, however, teach critics the best lesson which 
they can receive, that they are no longer to be safe 
behind the shield of anonymousness, (if you will allow 
me to coin a word,) but are liable to be dragged 
forward into public notice, and treated themselves with 
as little mercy as they have shown to their victims. 
Let me conclude, by expressing myself a warm admirer 
of the impartiality and fearlessness hitherto manifested 
in the columns of ‘ THE ATHEN#UM ¢ ;’ and, with the 
best wishes for its success, 1 am, with the greatest 
respect, 

. ‘ PHILODIKAIOS.” 





LETTER FROM THE AUTHOR OF ‘ GEORGE GODFREY.’ 
To the Editor of the Atheneum, 


Sir,—In your chastising, but, in some respects, flat- 
tering notice of ‘ George Godfre ,’ you mention that a 
portion of the hero's travels you have read, as it strikes 
you, in a recent publication. 

Your memory does not deceive you. When I made 
- fictitious character travel, 1 thought it necessary to 
allow him to see something of what was actually pass- 
ing in the countries which he visited. I looked to 
what had been written by Chateaubriand, Laurent, and 





+ It is on thisground alone, and without participating in 
the slightest degree, in any of the feelings or motives by which 





and successfully in his quotations from Mr, Lockhart ; but 
Candour requires us to admit, that the writer of this letter has 
done the same to Crito himself, in the instances selected for 
Quotation and censure Ev. 


PP g mdents may be influenced towards each 
other, either in ‘Tue Senynx’ or ‘ ATHEN&UM,’ that we give 
insertion to the communications of each, our only object 
Sane SUD, One Oe ratio on Mr os Cet enn Ue 
admit. i. 


Emerson. The last-mentioned gentleman's very ini- 
nute descriptions, and the striking scenes which he 
pourtrays, particularly fixed my attention, and ‘ Ged- 
frey’ was regaled with meals similar to his, and made 
to witness the massacre of the Turkish prisoners and 
slaves, as seen by him. 

In referring to facts of notoriety, and in describing 
places and manners, of course, ] sought bat the praise 
of having used some diligence, in order to be accurate. 
Invention, in such a case, was totally out of the ques- 
tion. 

With like anxiety I consulted Mr. Bigges’s volumi- 
nous report ; Mr. Wentworth’s book, and others, writ- 
ten on the subject of New South Wales. Mr. P. Cun- 
ningham’s work was not in existence till some months 
after ‘ Godfrey,’ such as it now is, had been printed. 

Though ‘ Godfrey’ is a — of what others have 
seen, in no instance have I knowingly profited by the 
effort of another’s imagination. To me it appeared 
not more blameable to connect a fictitious character, in 
a modern tale, with recent events, as recorded by writers 
of credit, than it is for the author of an historical ro- 
mance to assist his scenes with the substance of the 
ancient chronicles. 

One word on the personalities complained of. Some 
of these are accidental, and some imaginary. 
auctioneer, for instance, his satellites, customers, and 
connections, (for he has nothing to do with Mr. Haver- 
sham,) are all mere fancy sketches, in which no parti- 
cular individual, and no actual circumstances, are de- 
picted. If, in other instances, the hero of the tale 
mentions, with burlesque exaggerations, facts which 
rumour have connected with the names of living per- 
sons, he does not violate the sanctuary of private life— 
he details the secret history of no man.—lI am, Sir, 
your obedient Servant, 

Tue AUTHOR oF ‘ GeorcE Goprrey.’ 

March 19, 1828. 





Mepico Botanicat Society oF LONDON. 


AT a meeting of this Society held on Friday last, the 
14th instant, Sir James M‘Gregor, K. C.T.S., Presi- 
dent in the chair, his Grace the Duke of Somerset, 
President of the Royal Institution, was admitted an 
Honorary Fellow. The Earl Stanhope, F.R.5§., Sir 
Alexander Johnston, F.R.S., Le Comte de la 

John Fleming, M. D., F.R.S., Dr. Roupell, Dr. Dun- 
lop, &c., were admitted Fellows. Amongst the presents 
were, a numerous collection of Geographical Essays, 
presented by M. de Jomard the author, ‘ Dodonei 
Historia Plantarum’ 1615, presented by Lord Stanhope, 
* Segnier’s Plante Veronenses,’ presented by Mr. Short, 
‘ A specimen of the Cashew Apple,’ by Dr. Barclay, 
&c. Their Majesties the Emperors of Austria and 
Brazils, having signified their desire to become Hono- 
rary Fellows, were respectively elected as such. Dr. 
Barclay, Mr. Lynn, and Dr. Whiting, were elected 
Fellows. A communication from his Majesty the 
King of Wiirtemberg, addressed to Mr. Yosy, was read, 
assuring the Society, that he had had great pleasure 
in giving directions for the transmission of the medi- 
cinal plants of his kingdom for the Herbarium of the 
Society. A letter was read from W. Harding Read, 
Esq., H.M. Consul-General at the Azores, accompa~ 
nied by a catalogue of the plants indigenous to those 
islands, with their localities and provincial names. Mr. 
Frost delivered some observations on Cinchona, (a 
splendid specimen of which was exhibited by Mr. 
Battley,) on a resinous extract of Cubebs, the essential 
oil of Copaiba, an extract of Senna, and of Cinchona, 
&c. The President having announced, that the anniver- 
sary dinner would be celebrated on Saturday the 3a 
of May, at the Thatched House Tavern, the meeting 
adjourned over to the 11th of April. 
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— TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Puito-Jones ts accepted ; and, with former communications, 
will appear as soon as space can be commanded. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 





‘We understand that Viscount Dillon has in the press an Epic 
Poem on the Wars of the Guelphs and the Ghibbelines, in the 
scenery and description of which, the noble author is stated to 
have profited considerably by his long residence in Italy, and 
his intimate acquaintance with the sublimities of Italian land. 
scape. Itit to appear by the middle of April. 

Early in the Easter Holidays will be published, ‘ Every Boy’s 
Book :’ designed as a present for youth, and forming a com- 

ete Encyclopedia of all their Amusements, Games, Sports, 

nm: 


es, and Recreations. 

It is the intention of the Medical Botanical Society of Lon- 
don, to print their Transactions in the shape of an 8vo. Quar- 
terly Journal, in conjunction with the Academy of Minute 
Anatomy, at the London Opthalmic Infirmary, in preference 
to the cumbersome quarto volumes published by most societies. 
The first Number of this Journal will appear in the month of 
April, illustrated with coloured engravings in 4to. 

Mr. Rickards has a work now in the press, which will be 
published in Parts, under the general title of ‘ India,’ and will 
contain, with other matter, a Treatise on each of the following 
i ti ject: cted with that country a the 

‘astes of ‘India, and the alleged simplicity, and immutability, 
st Hindoo habits.—Historieal Sketch of the state and condition 
of the Native Indians under former Governments, &c. &c. 

The Rev. George Stanley Faber has a new work in the press, 
entitled ‘The Calendar of Prophecy,’ in 3 vols., 8vo. 

In the press, the second volume of the ‘ Works of Arminius,’ 
translated from the Latin, with illustrative notes, by James 
Nichols. In 8vo. : 

Also, ‘ An Introduction to the Literary History of the Bible,’ 
by James Townley, D.D., author of ‘Illustrations of Biblical 
Literature,’ &c. In 1 vol., 12mo. 

Preparing for publication, ‘The History of Ireland, Civil, 
Military, and Eccclesiastical,’ with the Lives of the Stuarts, 
from authentic documents in the native Irish language, and 
from rare State papers. Translated and compiled by Lieut.- 
Colonel Keene. In three thick vols., 8vo. 

Pre for publication, Part I. of ‘Select Illustrations of 
Surrey ;’ comprising Picturesque Views of the Seats of the 
Nobility and Gentry, interesting Remains, &c. ; accompanied 
by Historical and Typographical Descriptions, with a short 
Genealogical Account of the Possessors, by G. F. Prosser. 

be in monthly parts, in demy and royal $vo., 
with the marginal readings and explanatory 





To 
* The Holy Bible,’ 
notes, &c. &c. To be completed in three volumes. . 
Also, ‘The Theocratist,’ a monthly publication on Religion. 
An Abridgmeut and Translation of Viger, Bos, Hoogeveen, 
and Herman, for the use of schools. By the Rev. J. Seager, 
Author of ‘ The Critical Observations on Classical Authors,’ 
and several Greek criticisms in ‘ The Classical Journal.’ 
The Medea of Euripides, on the plan of the Hecuba. By the 


Rev. J. R. Major. 
NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING THE WEEK. 








Plain Advice to Landlords and Tenants, Lodging-house Keepers 
and Lodgers, &c.. by the author of ‘Plain Instructions to 
Executors and Administrators,’ and ‘ Plain Advice on Wills.’ 


2s. 6d. ; 
Sully on the Prevention of Hydrophobia, 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Allison's First Lessons in Geography, 18mo., 9d. 
Sermons on Several Occasions, by the Rev, C. Webb Le Bas, 
1. 2, SVO., 128. 
A Living Picture of London for 1828, by Jon Bee, Esq., 12mo., 
6d. 


78. 6d. : ; 
Geography of the Globe, with Problems and Questions 
> yoann ste Mong by John Olding Butler, 12mo., 4s. 6d. 
"fhe Art of Short hand Writing on a New Principle of Contrac. 
tion, by T. D. Knight, 8vo., 6s. 
The Gospel of St. Luke, with English notes, by the Rev. J. R. 
Major, M.A., 8vo., 12s. 
Emigration Practically Considered, by A. C. Buchanan, Esq., 
it Svo., A . ae eal 
*s English Flora, volume 4, 8vo., 128. 
aero Gavéeutt’s Magazine, volume 3, 8vo., 14s. 6d. 
’s Pompeii, and other Poems, 18mo., 5s. 
Tower of Claymalloch, a Romance, post 8vo., 7s. 
Fatal Vow, a Romance, by Francis Lathom, 2 vols., 12mo., 10s. 
Italian Veng »aR , by Mrs. Davenport, 3 vols., 
12mo., 7 ~ a a Pe 
mbie’s Clavis nasii, in 8vo., 6s. 
Srongham’s aan on the Present State of the Law, &c., 


Bird’s Dunwich, a Tale of the Splendid City, 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Bruce’s Historical and Biographical Atlas, imperial 4to., 16s. 

Bruce’s Summary of Ancient History, a Companion to the 
Atlas, 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Etymological Dictionary of the Latin Language, by the Rey. 
F.E. J. Valpy, M.A., 13s. 6d. 








This-day, price 2s. 6d. 


LAIN ADVICE to LANDLORDS, TEN- 
ANTS, LODGERS, &c., by the Author of ‘ Plain In- 
structions to Executors, &c.,’ and ‘ Plain Advice on Wills.’ 
Wasnpourn, Salisbury. square. 

Also, CLARK’S SHORT and EASY INTRODUCTION to the 
STUDY of HERALDRY, Tentx Epition. Price 9s. in boards, 
or with 44 plates beautifully coloured, 21s., and on paper pre- 
pared for learners to colour, 12s. 
‘ We are informed in the preface that the work was designed 
to bring the rules of Heraldry into a concise and methodical 
order, as well for the entertainment as the instruction of the 
reader. This design is admirably accomplished—the work 
contains many valuable improvements in the present edition. 
It is illustrated by upwards of a thonsand select examples 
neatly engraved, and is, altogether, the best manual of the 
acience of any which has fallen under our notice.’—Literary 


THE ATHENEUM. 


PRINGLE’S POEMS. 
This day is published, in demy 12mo. price 6s. boards, 
PHEMERIDES; or OCCASIONAL POEMS, 
written in Scotland and South Africa. With Notes, 
illustrative chiefly of the Character and Condition of the Na- 
tive Tribes of Southern Africa, and their cruel Sufferings under 
European oppression. By Taomas PRINGLE. 
Published by Smith, Elder, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 
In a few days will be published, Part I. of 
NDIA; or, Facts submitted to Illustrate the 
Character and Condition of the Native Inhabitants ; the 
causes which have, for ages, obstructed its improvement, with 
suggestions for reforming the present system, and the measures 
to be adopted for the future Government of that Country, at the 
expiration of the present Charter of the East India Company. 
By Roserr Ricxarps, Esq. 
Smith, Elder, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


This day is published, in post 8vo., price 8s. 6d. 
HE AMERICANS AS THEY ARE. 

Exemplified in a Tour through the Valley of the Missis- 
sippi; embracing Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, 
Tennessee, Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana, &c. 

By the Author of ‘ Austria As It Is.’ 

‘There is much information in a small compass, without 
verbosity ;—the style is pleasant, and the work altogether of 
an agreeable and superior character, and deserves to be popu- 
lar.’—Literary Gazette. 
* We have been gratified with the same unaffected but lively 
style, the same terseness of description, and well-applied cha- 
racteristic anecdotes, which called forth our commendation of 
‘ Austria as it is.’—Atheneum. 
London: Hurst, Chance, and Co., 65, St. Paul’s Church-yard. 


Just Published, by Joun CUMBEBLAND, 19, Ludgate Hill. 

1. ELSHAM’S CHRONOLOGY of the 
Reigns of George III. and IV., with a General Chro- 
nology of the most important events complete to the present 
time, in 1 vol. 32mo., with Engraved Title and Portraits. 
Price 5s. cloth. 

2. CUMBERLAND’S BRITISH THEATRE, consisting of 
the most celebrated Tragedies, Comedies, Operas, and Farces, 
in 18 vols. 18mo., price 3/. 15s. boards. 

3. CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY TALES and other POEMS, 
with a fine Portrait, vignette Titles, and 20 other Eugravings, 
12s. cloth, boards. 

4. CUMBERLAND’S LIVES and PORTRAITS of PUBLIC 
CHARACTERS, with Engraved Titles, and 87 Portraits, by 
Cooper, 3 vols. 18mo. cloth, 1/. 4s. 

5. The PERCY ANECDOTES, in 41 Parts, at 2s. 6d. each, or 
20 vols., cloth, boards, 5/. 5s. Embellished with 41 Portraits on 














Steel. 

6. IRELAND’S LIFE of NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE, with 
28 highly-finished quarto Engravings, by eminent Artists, 4 
vols. 8vo., boards, 3/. 6s. 

7. LIFE IN PARIS. Embellished with Comic Vignettes, 
and 21 Coloured Engravings of scenes from Real Life, by George 
Cruikshank, 8vo., price 14, 1s. > 
8. FIELDING’S PROVERBS of ALL NATIONS, Ancient 
Pastimes, Holidays, and Customs, price 5s. bound. 

9g. The MERCHANT’S WEDDING, a Comedy, by J. R. 
Planche, 3s. 6d. ; William Tell, a Play, by J. S. Knowles, 3s. 6d. ; 
Town and Country, a Comedy, by T. Morton, 3s. 6d. 

10. CUMBERLAND’S ACTING PLAYS.—The Serf, 1s. ; the 
Weathercock, 6d ; Virginius, 1s.; Brutus, 1s.; Artaxerxes, 
6d. ; Othello, 6d. 


PRINTS AND WORKS ON THE FINE ARTS, 
published by Robert Jennings. 
APTAIN BATTY’S HANOVERIAN AND 
SAXON SCENERY, to be completed in 12 Parts. Parts 
1to7. Imperial Octavo, 12s. 6d. each; Proofs, Royal Quarto, 
18s.; Proofs on India Paper, 1/. 11s. 6d.; Imperial Quarto, 
India Proofs, with the Etchings. 2/. 2s. 

CAPTAIN BATTY’S VIEWS on the RHINE in BELGIUM 
and HOLLAND, complete in 12 Parts. Imperial Octavo, 
71. 4s. ; Proofs, Royal Quarto, 10/. 16s. ; Proofs on India Paper, 
182, 18s.; Imperial Quarto, India Proofs, with the Etchings, 
251. 4s. 

YORK MINSTER.—TWO VIEWS, an Exterior and an In- 
terior, of the CATHEDRAL of YORK, from Drawings by Mr. 
CHar_es WILD. 

R. Jennings intends publishing a series of subjects taken 
principally from the English Cathedrals, to consist of Plates 
carefully etched, aquatinted, and coloured in imitation of the 
original Drawings, made on the spot by Mr. C. Wild; being 
i ded t~ correspond, in style and execution, with his Select 
Specimen» ~f Ecclesiastical Architecture in France. The sub- 








ject will » simited to twelve or fourteen, and the Work will be 
continu vith as much celerity as may be found compatible 
with a ser: pulous attention to its execution. 


The follwing are in a state of forwardness, viz. King’s Col- 
lege Chapel, Cambridge; Oxford, Ely, Wells, Norwich, and 
Peterborough Cathedrals; and Henry VII’s Chapel, Westmin- 
ster Abbey. vi 

an 


tod 
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In a few days will be published, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 
OMEZ ARIAS; or, The Moors of the Alpu- 
jarras; a Spanish Historical Romance. By Down Tx. 
LESFORO pe TrueBa ¥ Cosio. Dedicated, by permission, to 
the Right Hon. Lord Holland. 
as for Hurst, Chance, and Co., 65, St. Paul’s Church. 
yard. 





This day is published, 8vo., price 6s. boards, 


HE ART OF SHORT-HAND WRITING 

on a New Principle of Contraction; also, an Arrange. 
ment of all the Characters ; exhibiting, at one view, the entire 
ground-work of Stenography in general. By T. D. Knicur, 
London: published by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’. 
hall court, Ludgate-street. 





This day is published, in one vol., price 5s. 6d, 


4 bee HEBREW, a Sketch in the Nineteenth 

Century, with the Dream of Saint Regna. 
a for W. Blackwood, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, 
ndon. 





This day is published, in 18mo., price 7s. 


HE SUBALTERN. 3d Edition. Originally 
published in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine.’ 
Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh ; and T, Cadell, 
Strand, London. 





This day is published, in 12m0., with Vignette, price 5s, 

RAN: Poem. In Six Cantos. . By 

' the Rev. Drvip LaNnpDsBorovGH, Minister of Stevenston, 

Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh ; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London. 





—" 


Speedily will be published, in vol., 12mo., 

prAnevei. to TIME;; or, last Views of Life, 
and Prospects of Immortality. By the Author of ‘The 

Morning and Evening Sacrifice.’ 

Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Geo. B. Whit- 

taker, London. 





Of whom may be had, 
The MORNING and EVENING SACRIFICE ; or; Prayers 
for Private Persons and Families. Fifth Edition. 7s. 6d. boards, 





Handsomely printed in post 8vo., price 7s. boards, dedicated, 

by permission, to Mrs. Siddons. 

ELECTIONS from SHAKSPEARE. By 
BENJAMIN OAKLEY, Esq. 

Printed forLongman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, Pater- 
noster-row: J. M. Richardson, opposite the Royal Exchange, 
Cornhill; and Black, Young, and Young, York-street, Covent- 
garden. 


N USICAL MANUAL.—A MUSICAL MA. 

NUAL, or Technical Directory, containing full and 
perspicuous explanations of all Terms, Ancient and Modern, 
used in the Harmonic Art; with incidental Remarks on the 
principal excellencies of Vocal and Instrumental composi- 
tions and performances. By Temas Buspy, Mus. Doc, 
Price 8s. 

Govutpine and D’ALMAINg, 20, Soho-square. 


HE ATONEMENT; What is its real Nature, 

and how itis in harmony with the Divine Attributes of 

perfect Unity, Immutable Love, and the concentration of the 

whole Trinity in the Person of Jesus Christ ;—formsthe Subject 

of the Lecture to be delivered by the Rev. S. Noble, on Sunday 

Evening next, March 23, at the New Jerusalem Church, (late 
the Caledonian, ) Cross Street, Hatton Garden. 


HE GERMAN, and FRENCH LAN- 

GUAGES, and LITERATURE.—Mr. Bernacs begs to 
inform the Nobility and Gentry, particularly his Friends and 
Patrons, that he has just removed from Hadlow-street, to 33, 
East-street, Lamb’s Conduit-street, and intends to continue 
teaching the above, at home and abroad. 














EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY. 
HE FINE COLLECTION OF EIGHTEEN 


BATTLES in Egypt, Italy, Spain, Germany and Russia, 
painted on a large scale by GENERAL BARON LEszune, him- 
self engaged in these actions, is newly opened. 

To the credit of this exhibition, it is observable that the 
greater number of amateurs who have favoured it with theif 
visit, have returned three and four times, and express increased 
satisfaction, arising from the powerful interest these tragical 
and interesting scenes inspire. The portraits and views of the 
countries have the merit of the greatest fidelity, having been 
taken on the fields of battle immediately after the fights. Ad- 
mittapnce One Shilling. 





The Prints will be carefully and uniformly 
coloured, size 11 inches by 15 inches,—1/. 1s. each, coloured 
and mounted. 
This day is published, Part I., containing Four Large Plates, 

price 5s. To be continued Weekly. 

WILKINSON’S LONDINI ILLUSTRATA; being Graphic 
and Historical Memorials of M teries, Churches, Schools, 
Charitable Foundations, Palaces, Halls, Courts, Processions, 
Places of Early Amusements, and Modern and Present Thea- 
tres in the Cities and Suburbs of London and Westminster, in 
207 Plates, with appropriate Letter Press. 

The First Volume may be had complete, containing 127 
Plates, price in boards, 8/. 8s.; Vol. Il. Part 1., with 40 Plates, 
price 2/. 12s. 6d. ; Vol. Il. Part 1I., containing 40 Plates, will 
appear in course of publication, completing the Work, as left 
by the late Mr. Wilkinson. A General Index and Title will be 
given with the last Part. A few copies of the large paper, 
Elephant Quarto, with Proof Impressions of the Plates, still re. 
main for sale. Vol. I., price in boards, 12/, 12s. Vol, I,, Parts 
I, and II., 4/. 4s. each. ‘ 

*,* Original Subscribers are requested to complete their 
sets as carly as possible. 





THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA’S IMPERIAL STONE SALT 
MOUNTAIN WORK, AT WIELICZKA, IN GALICIA. 


XHIBITION ef GRAND MODELS of the 

CELEBRATED kOCK SALT MINE, at WIELICZKA in 

GALICIA, at the Royal Harmonic Institution, Argyll Rooms, 
No, 246, Regent-street. 

Mr. F. Kore.enrt begs to inform the Nobility, Gentry, and 
Public at large, that having resided for a considerable number 
of years on the above spot, he has been enabled to execute, 
exactly from nature, a beautiful and picturesque Model of the 
Salt Mine, in Wieliczka, in Galicia. Displayed in Ten Views. 
There is attached to the Exhibition of the Mine, Views of the 
City of Wieliczka, in Galicia ; Lemberg, the capital of Galicia; 
Pest and Ofen, the capitals of Hungary ; and many other inter- 
esting Views, all taken from pature. 

Admission,‘1s. Open from 10 in the morning till $ in the 
evening. Descriptive books to be had at the rooms. 














‘Also, @ GUIDE to IMPORTERS aud PURCHASERS of 
WINES, Price 6. in boards. 


Robert Jennings, 2, Poultry, 


London: Printed and Published every Tuesday and Friday 
morning, by Witi1AM Lewar, at the Office, 147, Strand, 
near Somerset House. 
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